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PRINCIPLES vs. RULES AND PRECEDENTS 


One of the greatest desiderata in present-day Christian thinking 
is a general and clear recognition of the supremacy of the funda- 
mental moral principles of the Bible over all the statutes and usages 
in which they have found more or less temporary expression. Once 
and again when great moral issues have been at stake, even those who 
did not fully admit this general law have found a way to make pristiple 
superior to statutes and precedents. But the lesson once learned 
has been too soon forgotten. New problems have to be settled anew, 
and the principle involved requires not only to be reapplied, but often 
also to be learned anew. 


HOW THE QUESTION OF SLAVERY WAS SOLVED 


A generation ago the people of the country were confronted by 
the question whether domestic slavery should continue. From the 
point of view of the theology of the time it was a difficult problem, 
and both sides appealed to Scripture. The Old Testament, though 
seeking to mitigate the evils of slavery, did not prohibit, but expressly 
permitted, it. Jesus, though teaching the principle of the brother- 
hood of men, is not recorded as having spoken any express word 
against slavery. The apostle Paul sent a fugitive slave back to his 
master, and definitely enjoined slaves to be obedient to their masters 
and not to seek their freedom even if they had the opportunity. 
Existing institutions, he held, were not to be disturbed, but only to be 
permeated with the Christian spirit. In the controversies of a 
half-century ago these facts were forcibly urged in favor of slavery and 
against all efforts to abolish it. Nevertheless slavery was abolished, 
and the conscience of the country is today practically unanimous in 
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its approval of the act of abolition. The moral ideals of the gospel 
conquered. The essential spirit of Christianity, demanding that even 
the ignorant black man should have the privilege of independent action 
so dear to the white man, triumphed over all the arguments from the 
express teaching of the Old Testament and of the apostle Paul, and 
from the silence of Jesus. Not only so, but devout men gave their 
lives, and devout women their husbands and sons, to defend a con- 
viction which, on the basis on which they were wont to reason in 
respect to other matters, they ought to have rejected as unscriptural. 
Slavery was of course not the sole issue in the Civil War of 1861-65. 
But it played an important part in it, and the Christian church of the 
northern states, by almost unanimously condemning it, committed 
itself to the principle that ethical questions are to be settled by the 
great fundamental Christian principle of love applied to existing 
situations rather than by the example of ancient worthies or by 
statutes which aimed to apply the principle of love to conditions pre- 
vailing in the ancient world. 
THE QUESTION OF POLYGAMY 

Polygamy furnishes another example of the same method of 
reaching an ethical judgment. The Old Testament countenances 
polygamy, and good men of Old Testament times practiced it. The 
New Testament has no explicit word on the matter, save the stipula- 
tion that the bishop shall be the husband of one wife. The Mormons 
have until recently not only practiced but definitely approved 
polygamy. But the conscience of Christians generally has condemned 
it, and for the manifest reason that experience shows that it is incon- 
ducive to the development of the highest type of home life, and so 
tends to corrupt human society at its very fountain. The method of 
Jesus, which is to base social ethics on the facts of social need, and 
the principle of Jesus, which is to subordinate personal preference to 
common welfare, has again been supreme in the face of Old Testa- 
ment precedent and New Testament silence. 


WHAT THIS MEANS APPLIED TO TEMPERANCE 


It would be a happy thing for us if this principle had become a 
vital and permanent part of our Christianity. It would, for example, 
furnish us a firm basis for the solution of what is commonly called 
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the temperance question. The Old Testament reproves drunken- 
ness, but does not, uniformly at least, condemn the use of wine. All 
attempts to extract from it a consistent testimony against all use of 
wine, whether by a theory of two kinds of wine or otherwise, have 
been unsuccessful. Nor is the case essentially different with the New 
Testament. Drunkenness is strongly condemned and self-control 
is enjoined. But nowhere is wine-drinking expressly forbidden. 
Historical criticism may indeed throw doubt on the Pauline author- 
ship of the passage containing the advice to Timothy, and question 
the historicity of the narrative of the conversion of the water into 
wine at Cana. But, aside from the fact that such criticism would be, 
for most of those who might be tempted to use it, a two-edged blade, 
it leaves us, even taken at its full value, with no explicit condemna- 
tion in the New Testament of wine-drinking as such. 

What, then, shall we say? Must the case be given to the “ United 
Societies,” or whatever organization may favor the drinking of 
intoxicating liquors? By no means; least of all on these odie 
There may be doubt as to the precise teaching of Paul or practice 
of Jesus. But there is no doubt that both Jesus and Paul taught that 
in all of a man’s life he should be governed by the great principle of 
love to one’s neighbor—regard for his well-being equally with one’s 
own. Nor is there any doubt that that principle is the basis on 
which a human life must be built if it is to be well built, and human 
society developed if it is to be soundly and strongly developed. In 
the circumstances that exist in this land and today, the saloon is a 
menace to the well-being of the nation, and ought to be abolished. 
As respects the use of intoxicants by the individual, there may be 
room for discussion whether self-control, which is every man’s duty, 
also means for every man total abstinence. But there can be no 
doubt that for the man to whom the use of alcoholic liquors carries 
with it an immediate injury or serious risk of begetting a harmful 
habit, no argument derived from the New Testament or based on its 
principles can justify the use of such liquors. Nor can anyone who 
has learned and accepted the principles of the religion of Jesus be 
indifferent to the danger that to drink at all, even without excess 
and without danger of excess, may indirectly contribute to drunken- 
ness in others. America is not Palestine, and the conditions of life 
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in America in the twentieth century are very different from those in 
Palestine in the first century. Principles are permanent, but their 
applications change. To plead the example of Jesus or the silence 
of the New Testament on this particular matter as against the require- 
ments of the central principle of the consideration of the well-being 
of others is to contradict the spirit of Jesus, and to repeat the mistake 
of those who were careful for the mint, anise, and cummin, while 
neglecting the weightier matters, justice and mercy and faithfulness. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE TO THE SABBATH 


The Sabbath furnishes another problem, which though markedly 
different in some respects from those previously named requires 
to be dealt with on the same principles. ‘The Old Testament con- 
tains a very strict Sabbath law, in which the prophets also for sub- 
stance concur. The scribes of the post-exilic and New Testament 
period still further accentuated its strictness. Jesus not only dis- 
sented from this later legalistic view, but going beneath even the Old 
Testament prophets and law, and recognizing that ultimate value 
lies not in institutions or days, but in men, made the Sabbath an 
instrument of human welfare, to be administered and controlled 
from this point of view. The apostle Paul, finding the Sabbath a 
prominent element of that legalism which to him was the subversion 
of the gospel, placed it in the same category with circumcision, insist- 
ing that no one had the right to impose it upon the Gentile conscience. 
Are we, then, forbidden to keep the Sabbath? By no means. It is 
quite within the competence of the Christian community to determine 
whether the setting of one day in seven apart from the other six 
contributes to human welfare, and if so, how it shall be distinguished 
from the others. On this question the experience of the centuries 
is decisive. We do need, all of us, a weekly interruption in the round 
of toil, and we do well to make one day in seven a day of physical 
and mental rest, of spiritual inspiration and uplift. A Sabbath is 
more necessary than the apostle Paul apparently supposed. But 
that does not restore for us the Old Testament statute, or substitute 
for it any new statute. The words of Jesus sum up the whole truth 
on the matter—‘ The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath; therefore the Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath.” And 
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he has given us no statute concerning it, but only the great principle 
of love to guide in this as in other matters. When, therefore, in the 
interest of the community and of every member of it, we by common 
consent set apart one day in seven, and then make use of this day, 
as circumstances demand, in whatsoever way will most promote 
human welfare, we are following the teaching and example of Jesus. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF LOVE OF UNIVERSAL APPLICABILITY 


The same rule holds in the whole range of moral conduct. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, for the Christian, bound though he is by the 
principles of the New Testament itself to obey the laws of the nation, 
state, and city, there are no biblical statutes, old or new, no precedents, 
permissive or prohibitive. But there is one great principle running 
like a thread of gold through the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment, central in the teaching of Jesus, incarnate in his life, dominant 
in the life of Paul, never since the first century more clearly perceived 
than today, now and always demanding allegiance from al’ men. 
This great principle of love to one’s neighbor is applicable to every 
situation to which life gives rise. To apply it rightly requires a sen- 
sitive conscience and enlightened perception. Honest men may 
honestly differ as to what its application involves in a given set of 
circumstances. But it is vain to appeal from it to statute or precedent. 
For the Christian, love is the final arbiter. This it is that Jesus 
taught the world. 


THE HEBREW IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


I. EARLIEST CONCEPTIONS OF THE SOUL 


From the earliest period of the Hebrew religion no literary records 
have come down to us. In lack of direct historical evidence, accord- 
ingly, we are compelled to turn to the indirect testimony of compara- 
tive religion. Beliefs and rites that existed among all ancient peoples, 
and that still exist among savages, may safely be regarded as primitive. 
When these are found also among the Babylonians, Aramaeans, 
Canaanites, and Arabs, we may conclude that they were a part of 
primitive Semitic religion. If, now, we find in the Old Testament 
conceptions that are identical with those of the other Semites and of 
primitive races throughout the world, we are justified in inferring that 
these are survivals from the earliest period of the religion of Israel. 
Applying this method to the study of the Hebrew conception of the 
future life, we reach the following conclusions: 

a) The distinction between soul and body.—When men first began 
to think, they were confronted with the fact of death. Their com- 
‘ panion, felled by a blow, or smitten by a disease, lay prostrate before 
them. In outward appearance he was the same, but he was uncon- 
scious of all that they did, and he could not respond either by word or 
by motion. It was evident even to the most rudimentary intelligence 
that an invisible something had‘gone out of the man. Most primitive 
peoples observed the fact that breathing ceases at death, and therefore 
identified the vital principle with the breath. In many languages the 
words for “spirit” denote primarily “breath,” or “wind,” e.g., 
Skr. prana; Gr., pneuma, anemos; Lat., spiritus, anima; Germ. 
and Eng., Geist, ghost, which are etymologically connected with gust. 

This was also the conception of the Semites. For them man con- 
sisted of two elements, “flesh” (Heb. bdsdr) and “breath” (Heb. 
Pheen. nejesh, Arab. najs, Eth. najas, Syr. najshda, Bab. Ass. napishtu). 
The “breath” was the seat of knowledge, appetite, emotion, and 
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activity; accordingly it was identical with the person. In all the 
Semitic dialects najshi, “my breath,” means “myself.” At death the 
“breath” with all its powers went out of a man. With this primitive 
Semitic conception of spirit the theology of the Old Testament is in 
complete agreement. 

b) The continued existence oj the disembodied soul.—Primitive man 
believed not only in the distinction between soul and body but also 
in the ability of the soul to survive the catastrophe of death. The 
paleolithic cave-dwellers of the quaternary period placed with their 
dead ornaments, implements, arms, and food for use in the other life, 
and celebrated funeral feasts in their honor. The same was true 
of the cave-dwellers of the neolithic age.'’ Anthropologists are agreed 
that no savage race exists which does not believe in some sort of 
immortality and practice some rites in honor of the dead.?__ In view 
of these facts it is evident that immortality was one of the original 
beliefs of our race. P 

Among the Semites this belief existed from the earliest times. The 
ancient tombs at Nippur and Tello in Babylonia contain the usual 
offerings to the dead. In the oldest tombs of Palestine*+ the dead 
were commonly deposited in the contracted position of an unborn 
child, in witness to the faith that death was birth into another life; 
and with them were placed offerings of food and of other useful 
articles. 

According to Wellhausen’ the Jinn, or “hidden beings” of the 
Arabs, who were for the most part nature-spirits, also included 
spirits of the dead. Like other primitive peoples, the pre-Muham- 
madan Arabs buried the dead with care, provided for their needs in 
the other world, invoked their assistance, and even swore by their life.° 

The most ancient Hebrew tombs in Palestine contain precisely the 

1 D’Alviella, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 14-109. 

2 Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 69; Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, art. ‘‘ Ancestor Worship.” ; 

3 Peters, Nippur, II, 173; Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, p. 686; Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 508 f. 

4 Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1902, pp. 351 ff.; 1903, pp. 14 ff. 

5 Reste arabischen Heidentums?, pp. 148 ff. 


© Wellhausen, of. cit., p. 185; Ndéldeke, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion, 
art. “ Arabs,” p. 672. 
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same deposits that are found in other Semitic tombs, and bear 
witness to the same conception of immortality that was held by the 
other Semitic peoples.’ According to the Old Testament the nejesh, 
or “breath,” persists after death, and nejesh is used as the name of 
the disembodied spirit (cf. Lev. 19:28; 21:1; 21:11; Num. 5:2; 
6:6; 6:11; 9:6f.; 9:10; 19:11 f.; Hag. 2:13). Belief in the con- 
tinued existence of the dead is strikingly exemplified in the narrative 
of the appearance of the ghost of Samuel to Saul (I Sam., chap. 28). 
In view of the antiquity of this belief among the Semites and among 
other primitive peoples, we may safely conclude that it was held by 
the Hebrews in the pre-Mosaic period. 

c) Powers lost by the soul in death.—The identification of the soul 
with the breath, shadow, reflection, or echo of the living man, led 
naturally to the conception that it was vague and unsubstantial. 
Early races and savages have uniformly regarded the soul as a small, 
feeble being, ordinarily invisible, inaudible, and intangible, that is 
unable to take care of itself, and that needs to be sheltered and guarded 
until, so to speak, it “finds itself”’ in the spirit-world.’ When Achilles 
would embrace the shade of Patroclus, it passes through his hands 
like smoke.® In like manner Ulysses finds the shade of his mother 
wholly unsubstantial.'° Even the souls of heroes are so feeble that 
they cannot be roused to activity until they have drunk the fresh, hot 
blood of victims poured into the sacrificial trench."! 

The early Semitic conceptions of the soul were closely similar. 
The names “breath,” “wind,” “shadow,” “echo,” that were used for 
ghosts suggested their ethereal nature. In Babylonian incantations 
they are described as “wind-gusts.”'? In the Gilgamesh Epic the 
ghost of Eabani issues “like a wind”’ out of a hole in the earth.'3 

The Hebrews also thought of the soul as losing its physical powers 
in parting from the body. For them it was only “breath” or “wind.” 


7 Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1904, pp. 328 ff. 

8 D’Alviella, Hibbert Lectures, p. 78. 

9 Iliad, xxiii. 114-22. 

10 Odyssey, xi. 252-71. 

11 Ibid., 115. 

12 Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits, I, xxix, 75. 

13 Gilgamesh Epic, tablet xii, col. iv; = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, VI, 263. 
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The common name for ghosts is rephaim, “feeble ones” (Job 26:5; Ps. 
88:11 [10]; Prov. 2:18; Isa. 14:9; 26:19). In Isa. 14:10 the ghosts 
say: “Art thou also become weak as we?” In Ps. 88:4 the sick man 
says: “I am like to them that go down into the pit; I am as a man 
that hath no help.’”’ According to Isa. 59:10 they ‘‘grope as those 
that have no eyes, and stumble at noon as in the twilight” (cf. Ezek. 
26:20 f.). Such statements show that the later Hebrews had inherited 
from their remote forefathers the general belief of primitive man in 
the shadowy, unsubstantial nature of disembodied souls. 

d) Powers retained by the soul in death.—Although, according 
to the antique conception, the dead lost their physical powers, they 
lost none of their higher spiritual powers of knowledge, feeling, and 
will. Ancestors retained a keen interest in their posterity and 
actively intervened in their affairs. Enemies preserved their origi- 
nal hostility to their foes. The dead were conscious of events that 
occurred on earth. ‘Those who had met an untimely fate remem- 
bered that fact and were unhappy in the other world. The spirits 
of murdered men, of those that had died in youth, of women that had 
died in childbirth, and of those that had left no descendants, could not 
rest. All these classes of troubled ghosts are mentioned repeatedly 
in Babylonian exorcisms.'* Among the Arabs the soul of a murdered 
man was believed to thirst for the blood of his slayer. If his clansmen 
did not speedily avenge him, he appeared in the form of an owl, 
crying, “Give me to drink!’’'s 

Among the Hebrews the shades are represented as rejoicing at 
the downfall of the king of Babylon (Isa. 14:9 f.). Pharaoh is com- 
forted when he sees the hosts of the dead that have preceded him 
(Ezek. 32:31). Rachel mourns over the captivity of her children 
(Jer. 31:15). From Isa. 63:16 it appears that some of the nation 
believed that Abraham and Israel continued to care for their de- 
scendants. According to I Sam. 28:16-19, Samuel remembers his 
relations with Saul, and continues to feel concern in the welfare of 
Israel. The blood of murdered Abel cries to Yahweh from the earth 
(Gen. 4:10), that is, the soul that resides in the blood is conscious of 
the wrong done to it and demands vengeance. Compare Job 24:12: 

14 Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits, I, 39 ff. 

15 Néldeke, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion, art. ‘‘Arabs,’’ p. 672. 
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“From out of the cities the dead groan, and the soul of the slain 
crieth out’; also Enoch g:10: “ Now, behold, the spirits of the dead 
cry out, and lament even unto the gates of heaven”; and Rev. 6:9, 
where the souls under the altar cry out: “How long, O Master, the 
holy and true, dost thou not avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth?” A father’s blessing or curse operates after his death 
because he ‘himself sees to its fulfilment. Hence the exaggerated 
reverence for parents and the aged that we find among the ancient 
Hebrews. 

In contrast to these passages, which ascribe to the dead a con- 
tinuance of those powers of thought and feeling that they enjoyed on 
earth, another view appears in the later writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, according to which the dead have lost memory, knowledge, 
and desire. This view, as we shall see more fully later, was a result 
of the conflict of the religion of Yahweh against primitive animism 
and ancestor-worship. The other conception, which ascribed to the 
dead large powers of thought and feeling, was, as comparative 
religion shows, the original Hebrew belief.*° 

In ancient times spirits were believed to retain the appearance of 
their bodies at the time of death. In the Odyssey (xi. 50) those who 
have fallen in battle appear to Ulysses “mangled by the spear and 
clad in bloody armor.”’ So also among the Hebrews the dead retained 
the semblance of their former bodies. The ghost of Samuel was 
recognized by Saul because he appeared as “an old man covered 
with a robe” (I Sam. 28:14). The kings of the earth still wore their 
royal apparel and sat on thrones in the other world (Isa. 14:9). 
The dead of all the different nations were recognizable by their 
features and their costumes. The warriors “had their weapons of 
war and laid their swords under their heads.” The uncircumcised 
remained uncircumcised; those pierced with the sword still showed 
the fatal gash (Ezek. 32:21-32; cf. 28:10; 31:18). Hence wounded 
warriors committed suicide that they might appear in the other world 
to have died as heroes (Judg. 9:54; I Sam. 31:4; II Sam. 17:23). 

The belief was universal that, under certain conditions, the dead 
had the power of appearing to the living.t*?7 When thus appearing, 

16 Charles, Eschatology Hebrew and Christian, p. 41. 

17 Lang, The Making of Religion, p. 138. 
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they could speak in audible tones, though with weak and trembling 
voices that corresponded to their ethereal nature. Thus in the 
Odyssey (xi. 54) the ghosts approach Ulysses “with gibbering cries.” 
Among the Babylonians ghosts frequently appeared in houses and 
omens were drawn from these manifestations.'* In the Gilgamesh 
Epic (tablet xii), the ghost of Eabani comes to Gilgamesh, talks with 
him, and answers his questions. Among the Arabs ghosts were more 
easily perceived by animals than by men (a widespread belief; cf. 
Balaam’s ass, Num. 22:23), but they were also seen by men under 
favorable conditions. They spoke in whispers or in mysterious 
murmurs in the desert. Their voice was known as sadd, “echo.” 
When they were addressed by the living, they replied out of their 
graves. When a woman named Laila doubted whether her dead 
lover could answer her, as he had promised he would do, an owl 
flew out of his grave and struck her in the face.'® 

In the Old Testament appearances of ghosts are rarely Jnen- 
tioned, because the religion of Yahweh was opposed to necromancy 
and the cult of the dead; still there is the classical instance of the 
raising of Samuel (I Sam., chap. 28; cf. Job 4:15). In post-biblical 
literature apparitions of the dead are more frequently mentioned. 
Thus in II Mac. 15:12-16 the high-priest Onias and the prophet 
Jeremiah appear to Judas Maccabaeus on the eve of the battle 
with the Syrians, and in Josephus (Ant., XVII, 13:4; War, I, 7:4) 
Alexander appears to his widow Glaphyra. 

Another general belief of primitive peoples is that the soul con- 
tinues to maintain a relation to the dead body. When the flesh 
has disappeared, it clings to the skull or the bones; and when these 
have vanished, it haunts the grave where its ashes are buried. In 
Babylonia the ekimmu, or “ ghost,’’ is constantly spoken of as coming 
forth from the grave.?° In Arabia the name héma, “skull,’”’ applied 
to the departed indicates that they were associated with their mortal 
remains. Many of the Jinn live in graveyards or in regions where all 
the inhabitants have died. They love decay and foul smells.?! 


18 Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits, 1, xxxv. 

19 Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 150 f., 183. 

20 Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits, I, 131. 

21 Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 150 f., 157; Doughty, Arabia Deserta, I, 259, 448. 
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Among the Hebrews also the soul was believed to retain a close 
connection with its dead body. The corpse and everything connected 
with it rendered one who touched it taboo. Originally, as among 
other primitive peoples, this was a sacred taboo due to the presence 
of the revered spirits in the body; subsequently, in consequence of 
the opposition of Yahwism to the cult of the dead, it was regarded as 
an unclean taboo (e.g., Num. 19:11 P). The cult of the patriarchs 
and heroes that was carried on at their graves proves that they were 
supposed still to haunt their bodies. The voice of Rachel weeping 
for her children was heard in Ramah on the road between Bethel and 
Bethlehem where her body was buried (Jer. 31:15; Gen. 35:16-20). 
Similarly, in Mark 5:5, the man possessed by the unclean spirit 
dwelt among the tombs. Injuries to the body were still felt by the 
soul. Job 14:21 f., while denying that the dead man cares anything 
about his sons, yet affirms, “Only for his own body he feels pain, 
and for his own soul he mourns.”’ Hence mutilation of the corpses 
of enemies was practiced by the Hebrews as by other ancient peoples 
(I Sam. 17:51 ff.; 18:25, 27; Il Sam. 4:12; 20:22). 

This connection of the spirit with the corpse explains the vast 
importance attached by primitive races to burial. The Egyptians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and all other ancient peoples believed that 
the soul could not rest unless its body were properly entombed 
(cf. Odyssey, xi. 91). Refusal of burial was an injury that was 
inflicted only upon criminals, or upon the most hated enemies. 
Violation of a tomb insured the disquieting of the spirit that dwelt 
within.??, In the Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic (tablet xii, col. 6) the 
ghost of Eabani says to Gilgamesh: “He whose corpse has been 
thrown out into the desert—thou hast seen, I have seen it—his 
spirit resteth not in the earth.”’ By both Babylonians and Assyrians 
burial was refused to enemies, and their bodies were cast out to be 
devoured by beasts and birds.?3 The graves of dead enemies were 
often violated by the Assyrians.24 Among the Arabs burial was a 
necessity, without which the soul could not rest. Cremation was 


22 De la Saussaye, History of Religions, p. 114. 
23 Stele of Eannatum; Annals of Ashurbanipal, IV, 73 ff.; VII, 45. 


24 Annals of Ashurbanipal, VI, 70 ff.; see Jeremias, Die babylonisch-assyrischen 
Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, pp. 46 ff. 
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regarded as no less dreadful than the burning of the living body. 
Only the corpses of enemies were cast out to be devoured.?5 

Among the Hebrews there existed the same horror of remaining 
unburied. Fathers on their deathbeds solemnly charged their sons 
not to neglect the last rites (e.g., Gen. 47:30). When the prophet 
declared, “They shall not be gathered nor buried, they shall be as 
dung upon the face of the ground”’ (Jer. 25:33; cf. Isa. 14:18 f.; 
Jer 22:19; 36:30), this was a fearful curse. Still more terrible was 
the thought of being devoured by beasts (II Sam. 21:10; I Kings 
14:13; II Kings 9:35 ff.). So dreadful did it seem to refuse burial 
that this was accorded even to criminals (Deut. 21:22 f.; Josh. 
7:24-26), or to those who committed suicide (Josephus, War, III, 
8:5). Only the bodies of foreign enemies, or of the most heinous 
offenders were left unburied (I Sam. 17:44; Ezek. 29:5), or were 
burnt (Isa. 30:33; Gen. 38:24; Lev. 20:14; Josh. 7:15). Violation 
of tombs and burning of their contents were regarded as terriple 
calamities (Am. 2:1; I Kings 13:2; II Kings 23:16, 20). 

Not merely burial but also burial in the family grave was earnestly 
desired by the Hebrews. Jacob required of Joseph that he should 
bury him in the burying-place of his fathers (Gen. 47:30; cf. 50:25; 
II Sam. 17:23; 19:37; 21:14). Of nearly all the kings of Judah it is 
recorded that they were buried with their fathers in the city of David; 
hence the euphemistic expressions for burial, “gather unto one’s 
fathers,” “gather unto one’s kin,” “lie with one’s fathers.” Exclu- 
sion from the family tomb was a severe punishment (II Sam. 18:17; 
I Kings 13:22; II Kings 21:18; II Chron. 28:27). All this shows 
that the Hebrews, like other ancient peoples, believed that the soul 
lingered with the corpse, and that by burial in the family tomb it 
enjoyed the fellowship of its relatives. 

In marked contrast to this conception is the belief expressed in 
many parts of the Old Testament that the dead live together in a 
subterranean abode known as Sheol. ‘This idea is not found among 
the Arabs, nor among several other races allied to the Hebrews; it 
cannot therefore be primitive Semitic. Other races think of the 
soul either as remaining with the body, or as going to a realm beneath 


25 Wellhausen, Reste, p. 177; Ndéldeke, Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion, 1 
672. 
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the earth, on a mountain top, beyond the ocean, or in the sky. This 
variety shows that the conception of a spirit-world is secondary, and 
that the primitive belief was that the soul remained in the neighbor- 
hood of the body. This also was doubtless the original Hebrew idea, 
and the doctrine of Sheol is a later development. 

Closely connected with the idea that the ghost haunts the corpse 
is the idea that it still needs food, drink, and other necessities of life, 
and that these must be placed either in the grave or upon it. From 
the earliest times such offerings were deposited with the dead. This 
custom existed among all the Semitic peoples, and it was found also 
among the Hebrews. Hebrew tombs in Palestine contain the same 
sorts of deposits that are placed in the earlier Canaanite tombs, and 
offerings to the dead are frequently mentioned in the Old Testament 
(Deut. 26:14; Jer. 16:7; Ezek. 24:17, 22; II Chron. 16:14). All 
this implies that the dead retain the same needs that they have had 
in life. 

e) Powers gained by the soul in death—Among the Semites, as 
among other ancient peoples, it was believed that spirits of the dead 
not only retained the knowledge possessed by them in life, but also 
acquired new and greater knowledge. The abnormal powers of the 
subconscious soul, such as crystal-gazing, motor automatism, thought- 


transference, telepathy, telesthesia, and foreboding of the future, were © 


ascribed to their influence.?° They were therefore believed to be 
far wiser than mortals, and they were consulted for guidance in the 
affairs of life and for oracles concerning the future. Among the 
Arabs the spirit that revealed himself to a medium was known as 
ra’i, the same word as the Hebrew ré’eh, “seer.” Among the 
Hebrews he was known as yidd’ ‘éni, “the knowing one.’”’ When 
the ghost of Samuel appeared to Saul he predicted to him his impend- 
ing death and the defeat of Israel (I Sam. 28:19). 

Spirits also, although haunting their bodies, were not restricted 
to them. They could move at will with lightning-like rapidity to 
any place where they wished to manifest themselves. Asa Babylonian 
exorcism says, 

The highest walls, the thickest walls, like a flood they pass. 
From house to house they break through. 


20 See Lang, The Making of Religion. 
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No door can shut them out, no bolt can turn them back. 
Through the door like a snake they glide, 
Through the hinge like the wind they blow.?7 


They also possessed the extraordinary power of entering new 
bodies. 

1. They could occupy inanimate objects.—According to primitive 
theology, spirits could use as their instruments material things, such 
as sticks and stones, causing in them motion, or endowing them with 
magical powers. In this case a talisman was produced. They 
could also animate an object by taking up their abode in it. In this 
case the result was a fetish. The idea was widespread that they 
preferred to occupy images made in the likeness of their former 
bodies. Thus in Egypt statues of the deceased were multiplied in 
tombs that his ka, or “double,” might find abundant opportunity to 
take up its abode. Among the Arabs a heap of stones, or a standing 
stone (nusb=Heb. masséba), was placed upon the grave, and was 
believed to be occupied by the dead just as really as similar stones 
in sanctuaries were occupied by the gods.?8 In Nabataean, Palmy- 
rene, and Aramaic nejesh, “soul,” means also “tombstone.” The 
Babylonians provided statues at the entrances to temples and houses 
as residences for the ghosts.?° 

The ancient Hebrews shared this universal belief of antiquity. 
Heaps of stones were placed over the graves of Achan and of Absalom 
that their ghosts might remain in them and trouble Israel no longer 
(Josh. 7:26; IL Sam. 18:17). A massébd, or “standing stone,” 
stood upon Rachel’s grave “unto this day” (Gen. 35:20; cf. II. 
Sam. 18:18). This was doubtless a béth-él or “house of deity,” as 
were all the other massébéth (Gen. 35:14 f.). Massébéth of this sort 
must have been the seats of cult of the dead, since no exception is 
made in their favor in the sweeping condemnation of later legislation 
(Exod. 23:24; 34:13; Lev. 26:1; Deut. 7:5; 12:3; 16:22). The 
view of Stade, Schwally, Budde, Holzinger, Nowack, and Charles 
that the teraphim were images of ancestors cannot be demonstrated, 


‘27 Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits, I, 58. 
28 Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 180, 184. 


29 Jastrow, Die Religion Bab., p. 281; see also the representations in Thompson, 
Devils, I, frontispiece, Pl. II, and Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia, p. 147. 
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but is nevertheless exceedingly probable in view of the facts that they 
were not images of Yahweh (Gen. 35:2, 4, E; cf. 31:19, E), that 
they represented the human form (I Sam. 19:13, 16), that they were 
household gods (Gen. 31:30, 34; Judg. 17:5; I Sam. 19:13, 16), 
and that they were used for obtaining oracles (I Sam. 15:23; II Kings 
23:24; Ezek. 21:21; Zech. 10:2). Etymologically the word may be 
connected with rephaim, “shades,” or with Bab. tarpu, “specter.”’ 
It is interesting to note that Wisd. Sol. 14:15 connects the origin of 
idolatry with images of the dead. 

2. Spirits could take possession of animals.—So widespread was 
this belief among primitive peoples that Wilken, Tylor, and other 
anthropologists have conjectured that it is the explanation of totemism, 
or the worship of animals as the ancestors of tribes.3° Among the 
Arabs ghosts and Jinn frequently appeared in the forms of beasts 
and birds, particularly of serpents and owls.3' The same was true 
in Babylonia.3?. In the Old Testament we find no trace of this belief, 
unless it be in the list of unclean beasts Lev., chap. 11, and Deut., 
chap. 14. It is noteworthy that the animals and birds here pro- 
nounced unclean are precisely those which the other Semites regarded 
as most often possessed by spirits. From Exod. 20:4 (cf. II Kings 
18:4; Ezek. 8:10) we learn that the early Hebrews worshiped images 
of animals, which shows that they regarded animals as the abodes 
of spirits. 

3. Spirits could occupy the bodies of living men.—This might 
take the form either of obsession, resulting in disease or insanity, or of 
possession, resulting in the imparting of the higher knowledge, skill, 
or power of the spirit. This idea was universal in antiquity. The 
Arabs believed that while the soul was absent in sleep the Jinn could 
easily take possession of its body. They caused all manner of sick- 
nesses and insanity. The name for “insane” was majniin, i.e., 
“possessed by Jinn.” They were also the causes of remarkable 
ability and of prophetic inspiration. The Babylonians believed 


3° Crooke, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion, art. ‘Ancestor Worship,”’ p. 
430. 

31 Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 152, 157, 185. 

32 Thompson, Devils, I, |. 51; Jastrow, Die Rel. Bab., p. 281. 


33 Wellhausen, Reste, pp. 155-63. 
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that the troubled ghost of the unburied, or of one who had died an 
unnatural death, might enter the body of any person with whom it 
had established chance relations in life, and might then cause disease 
and pain.3+ It could be driven out only by powerful incantations in 
the name of the great gods, and by threats that it should be deprived 
of food and drink. 

Survivals of similar ideas among the Hebrews are seen in the fact 
that diseases such as leprosy rendered one ceremonially unclean. 
Being caused by rival spirits, they roused the jealousy of Yahweh, 
and excluded the sufferer from his cult. In later times they were 
ascribed to the activity of Yahweh himself, who thus absorbed the 
functions of the ancient lesser spirits (Num. 12:10; I Sam. 25:38; 
I Kings 17:20); but, with curious inconsistency, the diseases still 
remained unclean. The insanity of Saul was due to “an evil spirit 
from Yahweh that terrified him” (I Sam. 16:14), and such insanity 
protected a man from injury, because, as in the modern Orient, he 
was regarded as inspired (I Sam. 21:12-15; 24:7). To stir up 
trouble between Abimelech and the Shechemites, God sent an evil 
spirit into them (Judg. 9:23); and in order that Sennacherib might 
depart, Yahweh sent a spirit into him (II Kings 19:7). In the 
developed Hebrew theology all extraordinary talents or powers were 
ascribed to possession by the spirit of Yahweh (Exod. 28:3; 31:3; 
Num. 27:18; Judg. 6:34; 11:29; 13:25; 14:6, 19; 15:14; I Sam. 
11:6); but this idea was due to absorption by Yahweh of the func- 
tions of originally independent spirits, as is shown by the survival in 
the Hebrew language of such expressions as “spirit of wisdom, spirit 
of might, spirit of jealousy, spirit of error, spirit of deep sleep.” 

The general estimate of death Because of the powers that have 
just been described the dead were regarded by all ancient peoples 
as supernatural beings, to whom the same sort of worship should be 
paid that was rendered to the gods and to other classes of spirits. 
The Babylonians prefixed to names of ghosts the determinative for 
“god,” and by the Hebrews also they were known as elohim, “gods” 
(I Sam. 28:13). Yet, in spite of this fact, primitive man did not look 
forward with any satisfaction to death as an enlargement of his 
powers. On the contrary, it was regarded by him as an unmixed evil. 


34 Thompson, Devils, I, xxxiv. 
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So important was the body that existence without it seemed shadowy 
and worthless. Thus in the Odyssey (xi. 602 ff.) Achilles says: “I 
would be a laborer on earth, and serve for hire some man of mean 
estate who makes scant cheer, rather than reign o’er all who have gone 
down to death.” Death was not a going to the gods whom one had 
loved and honored in life, but a passing out of the sphere of their care 
and interest. Their rewards and punishments were distributed in 
this world. In the other world moral distinctions vanished, and all 
were reduced to one common level of misery. 

The conception of the ancient Hebrew was practically identical. 
Death seemed to him wholly evil. His one desire was that he might 
live long in the land, enjoy peace and prosperity, and have numerous 
descendants. His hope never extended into the other world. Even 
in late times death was regarded as exclusion from the presence and 
the care of Yahweh (Isa. 38:18; Ps. 115:16f.; 6:5 f.; 30:10). 
Neither rewards nor punishments followed a man into the other life 
(Job 3:14-19). If, even in the Mosaic religion, the dead were 
regarded as standing outside of the pale of religion and morality, 
much more must this have been the belief in the pre-Mosaic age 
when Yahweh was unknown and many gods were worshiped (Exod. 
6:2; Josh. 24:15). 

Summing up now this survey, it appears that, while the earliest 
Hebrews believed in the existence of the soul after death and ascribed 
to it superhuman powers, yet their idea was so vague, and so destitute 
of religious or ethical significance, that it can scarcely be called a 
doctrine of immortality in any true sense of the word. The concep- 
tion of God needed to be deepened and broadened immensely before 
an adequate idea of immortality could be formed; nevertheless, these 
crude beginnings were the foundation on which the structure of a 
better faith was destined to rise. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE 


D. D. LUCKENBILL 
The University of Chicago 


I 


In summarizing the results of the excavations conducted in Pales- 
tine during the last twenty years' it has been thought best to discuss . 
(1) the early history of Palestine in the light of these excavations; 
and (2) the origins of the religion of Israel in the same light. 


I. THE EARLY HISTORY OF PALESTINE IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
EXCAVATIONS 


Before taking up the history of Palestine as learned from the 
excavations, it will be well to call attention to the fact that this country 
is but a part of what we know today as Syria. Modern Syria extends 
from the Taurus Mountains on the north to the peninsula of Sinai 
on the south, and may roughly be divided into four parts. Northern 
Syria extends from the Bay of Alexandretta to the Eleutheros 
River, modern Nahr el-Kebir. The second part, including the Phoeni- 


1 In 1890, Professor Petrie spent six weeks in excavation at Tell el-Hesy, the bib- 
lical Lachish. Dr. Bliss continued this work until January, 1893. Cf. Bliss, A Mound 
o} Many Cities. During the years 1898-1900, Dr. Bliss and Mr. Macalister conducted 
excavations at Tell Zakariya (perhaps the ancient- Azekah, or Socoh), Tell es-Safi 
(probably Gath), Tell ej-Judeideh (never identified with any ancient site), and Tell 
Sandahannah (perhaps Mareshah). (Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine.) 
Mr. Macalister was engaged in excavating at Abu-Shishe, the biblical Gezer, from 
1902-1905 and from 1907-1909. Provisional reports of these excavations have been 
published by Mr. Macalister in Bible Side-Lights jrom the Mound of Gezer and in 
the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Professor Sellin con- 
ducted excavations at Taanach from March, 1902, to March, 1903, and again in 1904, 
(Sellin, Teli Tacannek and Eine Nachlese auj dem Tell Ta‘annek). Dr. Schumacher 
was engaged in excavating Tell el-Mutesellim, biblical Megiddo, from 1903 to 1905. 
(Schumacher and Steuernagel, Tell el-Mutesellim, Part I [Part II has not yet appeared].) 
In 1907, Professor Sellin began excavations at the site of ancient Jericho, and work was 
again in progress during the last winter (1909). A preliminary report appeared in 
Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des deutschen Paléstina-Vereins, 1907. Harvard 
University began excavations at Samaria (modern Sebastiyeh) in April of 1908, and 
resumed work last summer (1909). A preliminary report appears in the Harvard 
Theological Review, January, 1909. 
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cian coast on the west, and Coele-Syria and the region about Damascus 
on the east, extends as far south as Tyre. Here the third part begins, 
namely, Palestine proper, including the Philistine coast and extending 
as far south as the southeast corner of the Mediterranean. The last 
part includes the desert et-Tih, the Araba, and the mountains of 
Petra.?- We shall see that these were approximately the political 
divisions of this region from earliest times. 

It may also make for clearness if we call attention in advance to a 
few general facts in the history of the ancient Orient, in which Pales- 
tine and Israel played but a very small part. Arabia seems to have 
been the original home of the Semites, and from here they went forth in 
successive waves of migration to the more fertile regions round about. 
The first of these migrations of which we have any knowledge occurred 
in prehistoric times, took the Semites into Egypt, and “stamped its 
essential character unmistakably upon the language of the African 
people there.”’’ The next wave must have moved forth from Arabia 
in the centuries following 3000 B.c. This wave took the Babylonians 
of the Dynasty of Sargon of Akkad, ca. 2500 B. C., into the Euphrates 
Valley, and perhaps the founders of the Phoenician coast cities to the 
Mediterranean. The third wave brought the First, or Hammurabi, 
Dynasty into Babylonia and the Canaanites into Canaan. This 
occurred in the centuries immediately preceding 2000 B. c. The 
fourth wave took the Aramaeans into Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
their kindred tribes, the Hebrews, Ammonites, Moabites, and Edom- 
ites into Palestine, ca. 1500 B. C., while the last wave from Arabia 
began to move forth in the centuries immediately before the Christian 
era, and culminated in the great conquests of Islam.+ Syria and 
Palestine lay between the two great civilizations on the Nile and the 
Euphrates, and must have been influenced by both. But there 
are two other influences which have received less attention in the past 
than they deserved, namely, the influence of the Hittite peoples of 
Asia Minor and that of the “ Mediterranean peoples.” The former 
played an important part in oriental history for a thousand years, 
from ca. 2000 B. C. onward, while the influence of the latter began 


2 Baedeker, Syria and Palestine, 1906, p. xlviii. 


3 Breasted, A History of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 29. 
4 Cf. Winckler, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3d ed., pp. 11 f. 
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even before the Israelites entered Palestine and culminated in the 
Hellenistic period of their history. We may now turn to the excava- 
tions in Palestine. 

The excavations conducted by Mr. Macalister at Abu-Shdshe, 
the biblical Gezer, have thrown considerable light upon the pre- 
historic inhabitants of Palestine. The presence of paleolithic and 
neolithic man in Palestine had been evident from the dolmens and 
other megalithic remains, the rock-cuttings and cup-holes, the 


TELL ES-SAFI (GATH) FROM THE EAST 


worked flints found scattered over the whole country, and most of all, 
from the enormous complexes of bell-chambers and other subter- 
ranean caverns in the neighborhood of Beit-Jibrin.‘ 

At Gezer there was a settlement of neolithic cave-dwellers which 
spread over a considerable area and was surrounded by a massive 
earth rampart strengthened by a stone wall two feet thick. In one of 
the caves the higher portion was reserved for the human occupants, 

5 Cf. Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, pp. 188 f.; Blankenhorn, 


“Ueber die Steinzeit und die Feuersteinartefakte in Syrien-Palistina,” Zeitschri/t fiir 
Ethnologie, XXXVII, 447 f.; Vincent, Canaan, pp. 373 f. 
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while a depressed, probably excavated, portion to the side was 
occupied by their cattle and flocks,® whose pictures were rudely 
carved upon the walls.? Two small cisterns were also found in this 
cave, while in another there was discovered a large stone rolled over 
the entrance to a second cave below, from which in turn passages led 
off to other rooms on the side.* Still another cave, thirty feet long 
by twenty-four wide, was used as a burial cave. The remains of 
calcined bones and a blackened chimney led Mr. Macalister to con- 
clude that these cave-dwellers, whom he regards as non-Semitic,? 
cremated their dead and left the charred remains, together with food- 
vessels for the use of the departed, in this cave. The pottery found 
in these caves was fashioned by hand and sometimes decorated with 
red and white lines. The implements in use were made of flint and 
bone. 

Neither at Tell el-Hesy nor at Taanach” did the excavations reveal 
any definite traces of neolithic cave-dwellers, while at Tell el-Mute- 
sellim not enough of the surface of the rock was laid bare to determine 
whether or not they had a settlement there. On the other hand, 
there is abundant evidence that primitive man—whether Semitic 
or not cannot be determined—occupied the hill of Mutesellim. The 
lowest stratum contains a mixture of dark earth, bones, small flint 
knives, some potsherds and ashes;'* but the fact that no burials 
were found leaves undetermined the question of the relation of these 
people to the cave-dwellers at Gezer as well as to the Semites of the 
strata above. It would seem, however, as if a considerable period of 

6 Of domestic animals certainly known to these people were the sheep, the cow, 


the pig, and the goat. Cf. Driver, Modern Research, pp. 49f., where the reports of 
Mr. Macalister are summarized. 

7 “These drawings, whatever their origin, are beyond all question the oldest works 
of art that Palestine has yet produced.”—Mr. Macalister, Quarterly Statement, 1908, 
p.217. The date assigned by Mr. Macalister to these oldest cave-settlements is ca. 3500- 
3200 B.C. 

8 Quarterly Statement, 1908, p. 213. 

9 This view is based upon the measurements of skulls and bones which show that 
the cave-dwellers were of a smaller race than their successors, the Semites, and upon 
the fact that they cremated their dead, a custom particularly abhorrent to Semites. 
(Quarterly Statement, 1904, p. 108, and following Reports.) 

1° At Taanach caves were found, but they were empty. 

11 Tell el-Mutesellim, p. 11. 
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EGYPTIANS OF THE FIFTH DYNASTY ATTACKING A SEMITIC CITY 
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time intervened between the destruction of this earliest settlement 
and the one succeeding it. 

According to Mr. Macalister’? there are two strata between the 
earliest Troglodyte caves at Gezer and the inner wall of the city, 
erected ca. 2500 B.C. Both of these strata he regards as belong- 
ing to the period of the first Semites. At Taanach's and Tell el- 
Mutesellim’‘ the first permanent settlements with walls of stone and 
brick as well as buildings of these more permanent materials cannot 
be placed much before 2000 B. C., that is, not before the Canaanites 
entered Palestine. 

It will be well to turn for a moment to the Egyptian and Babylonian 
records to see what light they may throw upon the earliest history 
of Palestine. Both the Palermo Stone and the inscriptions of the 
Wadi Maghara in the peninsula of Sinai bear witness that already 
in the First Dynasty, beginning ca. 3400 B. c., the Egyptians, who 
were exploiting the copper mines in Sinai, came in contact with 
tribes of Beduin,'s while as early as the Third Dynasty (2980-2900 
B. C.) the Egyptians imported cedar wood from the Lebanons’® and 
Sahure of the Fifth Dynasty: brought back Phoenician captives, 
whose pictures, on a relief from his pyramid-temple at Abusir, are the 
oldest pictures of Semitic Syrians which have come down to us.'7 

The inscriptions discussed thus far contain no references to con- 
quest of, or intercourse with, the people of Palestine proper, but that 
Egypt was in touch with this country as well as with Sinai to the 
south and Phoenicia to the north, is evident from the campaigns of 
Uni, the general of Pepi I, 2590-2570 B.c., of the Fifth Dynasty. 
The Asiatic “Sand-dwellers” had become aggressive, and Uni was 
commissioned to gather an army and march against them. Having 
done so, he informs us that “this army returned in safety, (after) it 
had hacked up the land of the Sand-dwellers; this army returned in 
safety, (after) it had destroyed the land of the Sand-dwellers; this 


12 Quarterly Statement, 1908, p. 213. 

13 Tell Ta‘anneh, p. 101. 

14 Tell el-Mutesellim, I, 15. 

15 Cf. Breasted, A History of Egypt, pp. 47 f., and Fig. 28. 

16 Breasied, Ancient Records, I, 66 n. a. 

17 Breasted, A History of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 114. The date is ca. 2750 B.c. 
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army returned in safety, (after) it had overthrown its strongholds; 
this army-returned in safety, (after) it had cut down its figs and its 
vines; this army returned in safety, (after) it had thrown fire in all 
its [grain-fields];'* this army returned in safety, (after) it had slain 
its troops therein, in many ten-thousands,” etc." The Sand- 
dwellers revolted again and again, and Uni was compelled to make 
five campaigns against them. ‘‘ When it was said that there were 
revolters because of a matter among these barbarians in the land of 
the Gazelle-nose, I crossed over in troop-ships with these troops, and 
I voyaged to the back of the height of the ridge on the north of the 
Sand-dwellers. When this army had been [brought] in the highway, 
I came and smote them all and every revolter among them was 
slain.”?° Professor Breasted has suggested in a conversation with 
the writer, that the ‘Gazelle-nose’”’ is Mount Carmel, and Uni’s 
campaign, in which the troops were transported north of the “ridge,” 
thus extended farther north? than was formerly supposed. Uni 
speaks of overthrowing the strongholds of these Sand-dwellers. 
An illustration of such a scene is found on the wall of the tomb- 
chamber of Anta,?? from about the middle of the Fifth Dynasty. 
The Egyptians are attacking a walled town occupied by Semites, 
perhaps located somewhere in Palestine. 

From a Babylonian chronicle of late date,?? but supported by con- 
temporary evidence,’ we learn that Sargon of Akkad, ca. 2500 B. C., 
conducted military operations in the “ West ”’ and probably exercised 


18 This suggestion was made to me by Professor Breasted in a conversation. 

19 Breasted, Ancient Records, I, § 313. 

20 Ibid., §315. 

21 See also Breasted, History of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 121. 

22 See illustration (p. 25), from Petrie, Deshasheh, Pl. IV. 

23 King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, I, 27f. The passage 
in question reads, ‘“The Sea in the East he (Sargon) crossed, and in the eleventh 
year the country of the West in its full extent his hand subdued. He united them 
under one control; he set up his images in the West; their booty he brought over at 
(his) word.” We shall see that an Omen text used by Winckler to prove that Sargon’s 
conquests extended to the islands of the Mediterranean was based upon the same 
original as this chronicle. : 

24 A date on a contemporary document reads, ‘‘In the year in which Shargani- 
Sharri conquered Amurru in Basar.”’ Thureau-Dangin, die sumerischen und akkadis- 
chen Kénigsinschrijten, p. 224 b. 
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some sort of control as far west as the Mediterranean. A few hundred 
years later Gudea had cedars brought from the Amanus mountains, 
as well as other building material from Amurru, for use in the con- 
struction of his temples.2s The name Amurru, usually translated 
as “West” or “Westland” refers to the country directly back of the 
Phoenician coast, including the Lebanons on the west and extending 
eastward past Damascus. There is no evidence for extending 
Amurru over the whole of Syria and Palestine, and it is therefore 


ANCIENT JERICHO AND THE MOUNT OF THE TEMPTATION 
(The Mound of Jericho lies at the center of the base of the hill to the left) 


pure assumption on the part of Winckler and the rest of the pan- 
Babylonians, when they speak of the conquests of Sargon of Akkad 
as extending over the whole of Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean, even, perhaps, the north coast of 
Africa.?° 


25 Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. 71. 

26 The writer of the Omen-tablet, already referred to, misread his original, and had 
Sargon cross the sea of the West instead of the sea of the East. In spite of this error, it 
still remains “selbstverstindlich” to Winckler that the Babylonian civilization ‘‘must 
have” spread its influence to the farthest corners of the “West,” as interpreted by him; 
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As indicated above, the Phoenician coast cities may have been 
founded by the Semites of the first migration of historical times.?7 
It is evident from the later history of the country that it was here in 
Syria, north of Palestine proper, that the first states of Syria-Palestine 
were formed; a fact which is only natural in view of the harbors of 
this coast. On the other hand, the coast of Palestine has no harbors, 
and we may be sure that this country did not develop as early nor 
as rapidly as the region to the north. The campaigns of Uni 
indicate, however, the possibility of Egyptian control in Palestine as 
early as 2500 B.C. 

The historical events of the next period, that is, from the beginning 
of the Canaanite settlements to the so-called Amarna period, ca. 
1400 B. C., may be sketched very briefly. It has been shown by a 
study of the personal names of this period, as well as by other evidence, 
that the First Dynasty of Babylon was west-Semitic. Hammurabi 
subdued Amurru, but there is no evidence that his conquests extended 
into Palestine. This dynasty came to an end about 1750 B.c. We 
now know that the Hittites invaded Babylonia during the reign of 
Samsu-ditana, the last king of the First Dynasty, and that this. was 
the indirect cause of the fall of the dynasty. Sesostris III,?* 1887- 


in fact, Babylonian influence must have encircled the globe. Cf. his Die babylonische 
Geisteshuliur, pp. 14 f., and Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 
cap. 14. The discussion of the extent of Amurru belongs to Babylonian history, but 
it is of importance to bear in mind that down to the Assyrian period the name is 
always limited to the district indicated above, whenever our texts are definite enough 
for us to draw any conclusions on the point. In Sennacherib’s inscriptions Amurru 
as well as Hatti, that is, the land of the Hittites, are general terms used to designate 
the countries included in what we know today as Syria. Cf. above, p. 1. 


27 It is not to be supposed that the Semites of an earlier migration may not have 
reached the coast, nor that the Canaanites were the first Semites who came into Palestine. 
All that we can say from the evidence of the excavations, is that it was under the Ca- 
naanites that Palestine made its first great step forward. We must also bear in mind that 
there has always been a strip of country of varying width between the actual desert and 
the permanently inhabited districts in which the transition from a nomadic to an agri- 
cultural life was going on. The story of Sinuhe’s adventures gives us a picture of such 
a transitional stage for the period ca. 2000-1900 B.C., and, as we now know, for the region 
back of Byblos. Cf. Breasted, Ancient Records, I, §§ 486f., and Alan H. Gardiner, 
Eine neue Handschrijt des Sinuhegedichtes, pp. 7 f. 

28 To this period belongs the visit of the Semitic tribesmen led by Absha, depicted 
in the tomb of Menat-Khufu at Benihasan, Breasted, History of the Ancient Egyptians, 
p. 158. 
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1849 B.C., had invaded Syria and Palestine before this time, and 
shortly thereafter the Hyksos consolidated in Syria, probably at 
Kadesh?°, and gained complete control of Egypt and naturally of the 
intervening district of Palestine. The Cassites, a foreign people 
from the mountains northeast of Babylonia, were now in control of 
the Euphrates Valley. The Hyksos dominion of Egypt came to an 
end by 1580 B. c., and as soon as the Eighteenth Dynasty had reorgan- 
ized Egypt, we find the Pharaohs in control of Palestine and Syria,3° 
and the whole country organized with Egyptian officials in charge. 

When we turn to the results of the excavations in Palestine we 
find, as we should expect, traces of Egyptian influence everywhere. 
“The style of burial is thoroughly Egyptian, save that the bodies 
are not embalmed. The scarabs found in these caves?! are in 
sufficient abundance to fix the date of the interments to the period of 
the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty. There seems thus to have been at 
the time of this dynasty a settled Egyptian population in South 
Palestine, about the coast-road to Syria, keeping up, to judge from 
the style of burial at Gezer, and from two funerary inscriptions found 
there, Egyptian customs.”3? At Mutesellim a lucky chance has 
preserved for us a large vaulted tomb-chamber untouched by later 
grave-robbers. Here were found the bodies of five persons in the 
positions in which they had originally been placed. A large number 
of scarabs, some of them in gold settings, as well as other ornaments 
in bronze and stone, show that we have to do with the tomb of a 
family of importance, perhaps that of the king of Megiddo. Some forty 
food-vessels were found along the walls of the chamber, and “at the 
head and feet of the dead, as well as between them, were found a large 
number of camel’s teeth, bowls and plates, flasks and jugs, together 
with amphoras containing the remnants of the food which had been 
placed therein for the dead.” The scarabs point to the twentieth 
century B. C. 

29 Breasted, op. cit., p. 425. 

3° This was the result of the campaigns of Thutmose I and Thutmose III, the 
crowning event being the overthrow of Kadesh on the Orontes. 

3t Used originally as dwellings by the Troglodytes, but turned into cemeteries by 
their Semitic successors. 

32 Driver, op. cit., p. 54. 

33 Mutesellim, p. 15. 
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Scarabs found at Gezer and elsewhere show that the intercourse 
between Egypt and Palestine did not cease even during the Hyksos 
period. It was before Megiddo, that is, Tell el-Mutesellim, that 
Thutmose III met and routed the army of the king of Kadesh and 


_ his allies, who had taken possession of this fortress. The booty taken 


on the field of battle and from the captured city was enormous.?+ 
While Thutmose does not mention taking Taanach, it is probable that 
a detachment of his troops did so at the time Megiddo was taken.*5 


COLUMNS OF A TEMPLE, SUPPOSED TO BE HERODIAN, ON THE NORTH SIDE 
OF THE HILL OF SAMARIA 


A scarab dating from this period was found in the ruins of the West 
Tower of the city. The excavations have clearly shown the relative 
importance of these two places. Megiddo was surrounded by 
enormous walls of brick and stone and contained large complexes 
of stone buildings, while at Taanach, as Sellin remarks, the house 


34 Breasted, Ancient Records, II, §§ 420 f. 

35 There were two roads into Esdraelon open to Thutmose, one of which would 
have brought him out at Taanach. The other, which he chose, brought him out 
north of Megiddo. The left wing of the army of the Asiatics was in Taanach (Ancient 
Records II, §§ 426 f.). 
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of the sheik or an effendi stood out in strong contrast to the mud-huts 
of the other inhabitants; in other words, it was a typical fellahin- 
village. It is evident from the excavations as well as from the 
enormous revenue the Pharaohs could collect from Palestine that the 
population must have reached a high stage of civilization and have 
been exceedingly prosperous. This fact is also brought out by the 
Old Testament references to the pre-Israelite inhabitants of the land.3° 

The period we have just discussed is the period of the patriarchs 
of the Old Testament stories, but since there is nothing in the results 
of the excavations which lends support to the attempt of such men 
as Jeremias to prove the existence of Abraham, the “Babylonian,” 
“Canaanite”? and “Hebrew,” or to regard the Old Testament 
accounts as “idealized history,’ whatever that may mean, we may 
still calmly hold to the critical conclusion which sees in the patriarchs 
the eponymous heroes of later Israel.37 


36 Cf. Jos. 7: 21. 

37 The facts cited by Jeremias, Winckler, and the rest of the pan-Babylonians are well- 
known facts of Babylonian and Egyptian history. It is the interpretation of these facts 
“in the light of the ancient Orient” that cannot be accepted. Space will not permit an 
adequate discussion of this subject, but we may call attention to the main premises of 
their argument: (1) The Babylonian ‘“‘Weltanschauung,” i. e., the theory that every- 
thing on earth is but a reflection of the movements of the heavenly bodies, was com- 
pletely worked out before our written documents begin, already in prehistoric times. 
(2) This “‘ system” permeated the whole of Babylonia, Elam, Arabia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine, and even Egypt from earliest times. Both these premises are assumptions. 
That the Babylonians did develop a ‘‘Weltanschauung” such as Winckler has worked 
out will be admitted by anyone acquainted with Babylonian religion and history; but they 
developed it in the course of their history, and it reached its full development only ajter the 
jall of the neo-Babylonian Empire. Jeremias lays great stress on the fact that he has 
shown that the bachground of the accounts of the patriarchal stories is historical, but 
here, too, it would be easy to point out fatal errors in his argument. For instance, he 
holds that the marriage customs of the patriarchs conform exactly to the Code of 
Hammurabi, but that such customs did not exist in later Israel. One has only to ask, 
Where is the proof ? How about the harems of the later kings ? 


[To be continued] 
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JESUS AND HIS BRETHREN 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL DICKEY 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


This title suggests a very old subject of controversy—the family 
relationship of our Lord to those who are called his “brethren” in 
the New Testament. With this question, however, we are not con- 
cerned in the present article. It is quite indifferent whether the 
Helvidian, the Epiphanian, the Hieronymian, or the view of Hofmann 
be correct. It is intended to restrict our investigation entirely to the 
personal relationship of these brethren to Jesus during his lifetime, 
and the article seeks to offer, with due hesitation, an explanation of 
their unbelief. Its general result, here stated at the beginning, is: 
That Jesus’ brethren, if they were not already disciples of John the 
Baptist, were at least profoundly influenced by him before Jesus’ 
baptism, that they regarded Jesus during his lifetime from the Bap- 
tist’s point of view, and that their unbelief is the practical embodiment 
of the latter’s inquiry, “Art thou he that cometh, or look we for 
another ?”? (Matt. 11:3; Luke 7:19). 

The incidents recorded by our four evangelists which are impor- 
tant for our discussion are as follows: 

At an early period in his ministry, Jesus removed from Nazareth 
to Capernaum (Matt. 4:13; cf. Mark 2:1), and according to John 
(2:12) was accompanied by his mother, his brethren and his disciples. 
This seems to imply that Jesus and his brethren were still part of one 
household even after the opening of his ministry. His sisters are 
not mentioned, and since we learn that long afterward they were still 
resident in Nazareth (Matt. 13:55; Mark 6:3), it is a natural infer- 
ence that they probably had been married to fellow-townsmen before 
this removal. 

The next incident is more significant. Mark 3:21 ff. informs us 
that his family' came to take him by force, thinking he was beside 
himself. But when word of the presence of his mother and brethren 


' For so the papyri show us of rap’ adrod should be taken; cf. J. H. Moulton, 
The Expositor, January, 1903. 
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reached Jesus (vss. 31 ff.), he gently repudiated their authority over 
him in the exquisite definition of the wider and more imperative 
relationship he bore to the larger brotherhood of the kingdom. The 
incident shows that Jesus’ brethren did not understand him. They 
took him for an enthusiast, a visionary. It is not clear on what sub- 
jects they believed him demented. It may have been in that 
he thought himself the Messiah, or more probably simply because 
they regarded his teaching or his conduct as impractical and 
absurd. 

To a certain degree inconsistent with this attitude of restraint 
is apparently the account of John 7:2-13. The Fourth Evangelist 
expressly states that Jesus’ brethren did not believe on him. Yet 
toward the close of Jesus’ ministry he assigns them the somewhat 
ironical réle of urging him to go up to Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tabernacles and declare himself the Messiah. The irony, however, 
may be more due to the evangelist than to the situation; and the 
brothers’ urgency here, and their efforts to restrain Jesus at an earlier 
period, it seems to us, are part and parcel of one consistent attitude 
toward him. If we conceive of them as holding a more palpable 
and catastrophic idea of the kingdom than Jesus did, we can see 
how they might deem his spiritual teaching and self-abandon 
visionary, and at the same time consider his reserve in exhibiting his 
powers and openly declaring his claims as Messiah, in the face of the 
growing unpopularity, as ruinous in the extreme. It is true they 
did not believe on him in the pregnant sense of metaphysical unity 
and ethical intimacy with the Father in which the Fourth Evangelist 
often uses the word “believe,” but their words and actions are not 
inconsistent with a more elementary kind of faith or doubt—hesita- 
tion might perhaps best characterize their attitude. If he was the 
Messiah, why did he not do the things Messiah should—the things, 
for example, which John had foretold for him? And their very 
urgency to have him do them may have grown out of a desire to find 
in him the Messiah of their hope. 

This, we believe, was just the attitude of John himself when 
from prison he sent his embassy to Jesus. “The ground of John’s 
perplexity lay in the actual contradiction between Jesus’ appearance 
and the picture which John, proceeding upon Old Testament proph- 
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ecy, had formed of the Messiah’s ministry.”? God’s judgment 
and his kingdom were inseparably connected in John’s preaching— 
as they were in that of his predecessors, the greater prophets. And 
where in Jesus’ ministry were to John and his followers the signs of 
the Judge whose “fan” was “in his hand, thoroughly to cleanse his 
threshing floor” (Luke 3:17) ? On the contrary, Jesus taught that 
the wheat and tares should be allowed to grow together until the 
harvest (Matt. 13:30). Yet if not for “judgment” and “harvest,” 
for what was Messiah come ? 

John’s programme was a drastic one. There were sides of his 
teaching which were not so far removed from the opinions of his 
Zealot contemporaries—certain things were to be accomplished by 
way of preparation, and then God would interfere. The Zealot and 
other allied movements of the last seventy years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem were more messianic than Josephus states or we 
have been accustomed to believe,s and John must have stood some- 
where in between the supremely ethical and spiritual position of Jesus, 
and these Zealots, who in their emphasis on the political and catas- 
trophic had almost entirely lost the moral elements of the messianic 
hope. This last fact explains not only John’s own hesitation, but 
also that of many of his disciples. The case of the two described 
in John 1:35 f. must have been quite exceptional. John 3:25-30 
shows a decided jealousy on the part of John’s followers as a whole 
to the one who had been with their Master “beyond the Jordan,” 
and to whom he had “borne witness.”” The persistence of a distinct 
cult of John the Baptist long after the death of Christ (cf. Acts 18:25; 
19:1 f.; John 1:19 f.) and, as some have maintained, even to the 
present day,* proves conclusively that John’s disciples did not gen- 
erally accept Jesus as the Messiah he had foretold. The most obvious 
explanation for this is that John’s messianic ideals were themselves 
responsible. 

Now it seems to us altogether probable that Jesus’ brethren were 
among the number of those deterred from unreserved acceptance of 
Jesus’ claims by the same scruples that hindered John. That they 

2 Bernard Weiss, Leben Jesu, II, 4. 


3 Cf. Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus about the Future, pp. 116 f. 


4 Briickner, Der sterbende und auferstehende Gottheiland, p. 48. 
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were religiously sincere and earnest men, their later lives abundantly 
prove. Further, they were still members of the same household 
with Jesus, even after the removal to Capernaum. It is quite incon- 
ceivable, therefore, that Jesus could have known John and been 
baptized by him, without his brothers also coming under his influence. 
A quotation from the Gospel according to the Hebrews: is suggestive 
in this connection: “Behold the Lord’s mother and brothers said to 
him, John the Baptist is baptizing for remission of sins; let us go and 
be baptized by him. But he said to them, What sin have I done that 
I should go and be baptized by him; unless perhaps what I have 
now said is ignorance?”® Now without pinning our faith unre- 
servedly to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, it is possible to 
believe that we have here preserved a witness to the fact that the early 
church regarded Jesus’ brethren as having been disciples of John 
the Baptist, and that in some circles at least there was ascribed to them 
the first suggestion to Jesus that he should go with them and be 
baptized. 

The saying of Jesus at Nazareth “a prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country, and among his own kin, and in his 
own house”’’ is not necessarily inconsistent with this. Jesus did not 
count John himself among the members of his kingdom (Matt. 11:11; 
Luke 7:28)—how could he any more include his brothers if they 
were only the consistent disciples of John? Indeed, if our conten- 
tion is correct, it is just because they were John’s disciples and shared 
his messianic ideals that they had difficulty in accepting Jesus as the 
Messiah. For want of a better explanation, it has been supposed 
the brethren were too familiar with Jesus personally, or too jealous 
of his pretensions to acknowledge he was the Christ. Either sug- 
gestion does injustice to the spiritual sensitiveness and religious 
sincerity of a man like James. What pious family in Israel would 
not have welcomed the discovery of the Anointed in their midst ? 
Their expectation was not burdened with the christological concep- 

5 Jerome, Contra Pelag., III, 2. 

6 This incident, though rejected by Findlay (Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 
I, 675) is regarded as historical by Harnack (Chronologie, I, 648, note 2), Allan 


Menzies (Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, V, 341) and Oscar Holtzmann (Lije of 
Jesus, E. t. pp. 128 f.). 


7 Mark 6:4; Matt. 13:57 omits “and among his own kin.” 
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tions which in us have probably given rise to these explanations. But 
if they were sincerely and repentantly awaiting a Messiah come for 
judgment and recompense—after John’s prediction—they must 
necessarily have withheld allegiance until they saw some token at 
least of the establishment of the great assize. 

The appearance of Jesus to James personally after the resurrection 
(I Cor. 15:7) is supposed to supply the explanation for the latter’s 
final acceptance of Jesus’ messiahship,*® and in the lack of other evi- 
dence may have to suffice. No record of an appearance to the other 
brothers comes down to us. Their relationship to Jesus woula 
render them doubtless all members of the circle within which the 
appearances occurred, and so their final doubts would be dispelled. 
The larger company of John’s disciples, on the contrary, being without 
this circle, would remain unconvinced, and consequently are found 
persisting as a distinct cult throughout at least the apostolic age. 

Though not to be insisted upon, perhaps some confirmation may 


be found in the similarity between the figure of John the Baptist 


and the James of early Christian tradition. The Book of Acts and 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians portray James as the outstanding 
leader of the Jewish wing of the church, and Eusebius’ quotation from 
Josephus (H. E., II, 23) bears testimony to the high regard in which 
even unbelieving Jews had held him. Hegesippus (Eusebius, H. E., 
II, 33) goes farthest of all in describing him as a strict Nazarite, noted 
for his piety and justice among Jews and Christians alike. This 
representation doubtless is overdrawn; yet Lightfoot thinks there 
may be truth in the statement that he was an ascetic and a Nazarite, 
and Zahn (Introd., I, 110, E. t.) accepts the latter as a fact. In 
any case, no one can deny the striking similarity between his figure 
(strip it though we may of embellishing details) and the John the 
Baptist of the gospels. 


8 The Gospel according to the Hebrews (Jerome, De viris inl. 2) implies a faith 
which antedates the resurrection in ascribing to James a vow that he “would eat no 
bread from the hour at which the Lord had drunk the cup (of death) till he should 
see him rising again from those who are asleep.’’ Zahn sees no reason for questioning 
the historicity of the vow (/ntrod., I, 110, E. t.), and Menzies (Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, V, 342) thinks “that though the embellishing touches of a later time 
are unmistakable, the tradition itself has a look of originality and is independent of 
our New Testament.” 
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If the Epistle of James is to be attributed to this brother of our 
Lord, as many believe, numerous further parallels with John the 
Baptist may be added. There is the same preaching of judgment 
and repentance (cf. James 2:12, 13; 4:12; 5:3, 5, 8, 9 and Jude, 
vss. 4, 5, 6, 13, 15 with Matt. 3:7), the same invective against social 
injustice (cf. James 5:4-6; 4:2, with Luke 3:13, 14; Josephus, 
Ant., 18, 5, 2), the same insistence on sincerity (cf. James 1:22 f.; 
2:18; 3:12, 17; 4:17 with Matt. 3:8, 9), and on works of charity 
(cf. James 2:15, 16 f.; 2:8; 5:13 f. with Luke 3:11), and the same 
condemnation of slander and false witness (cf. James 4:11; 3:8, 9 
with Luke 3:14). Indeed, with the exception of his emphasis on 
baptism and his description of himself as a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, no point mentioned in the preaching of John by our Synoptic 
Gospels, but is paralleled in the Epistle of James. Were the author- 
ship of this epistle admitted, the confirmation presented by these 
parallels would be exceedingly strong. 

Our investigation is not without its larger implications. In no 
problem presented by the New Testament are we more vitally inter- 
ested than in the development of the religious conceptions of Jesus. 
We are wont to think of his youth as lonely and isolated; his teach- 
ing, on the contrary, shows that he was in reality supremely social. 
At the summit of that teaching stands the fatherhood of God. How 
little we know of that person (only a name to us now) who first 
embodied for him the idea of fatherhood. And among the supreme 
principles of his thought and life next after this comes brotherhood. 
To what extent was his conception of it mediated by the fellowship 
within that little circle of five, whom we know as Jesus and 
his brethren ? 
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THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY FAITH: HABAKKUK 2:4 


IRA MAURICE PRICE 
The University of Chicago 


There is no single text in the Old Testament that plays a larger 
role in the doctrinal discussions of the New Testament than this 
little sentence from the prophecy of the prophet Habakkuk. It was 
also one of the foundation stones on which Martin Luther built his 
anti-papal doctrines of the Reformation, and changed the course 
of church history. Its modern interpretation reflects the utilitarian 
character of our day, and the method by which its teachings may be 
entirely fulfilled in everyday living. 

In our study of this text we shall discover that the most influential 
of its interpreters were its first translators, and that the meaning of 
the verse in later times was largely colored by those early renderings, 
for a translation at best is an interpretation of the text under treat- 
ment. 

In any use of such an early translation we have one element of 
uncertainty that must not be disregarded, viz., we are never sure that 
we have the original text from which such a translation was made. 
Since our purpose, however, is not to determine the original text, we 
shall concern ourselves mainly in ascertaining what the various 
translators made out of the text which each found at his hand. 

Before we shall be able to put a correct estimate on anyone’s 
translation or interpretation, we should discover the purpose of the 
author in using this text. In other words, what was the prophet’s 
line of thought in which this sentence occurs? What meaning does 
the context put into this text ? 

The prophet Habakkuk is predicting the downfall of the Chaldean 
power, whose invading army shall soon shatter and scatter the rem- 
nant of the Kingdom of Judah. He has made a complaint to Jahweh 
that this wicked invader “swalloweth up the man that is more right- 
eous than he” (1:13); “shall he therefore empty his net, and spare 
not to slay the nations continually ?” (1:17). Figuratively Habakkuk 
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takes his stand upon a watch-tower and looks to see what answer 
Jahweh will give to his complaint. The answer comes (2:2-4) and 
he is commanded to write it plainly so that he who reads it may run 
and escape from the threatening disaster. The vision will be ful- 
filled in its own time, and is even now panting in its haste toward ful- 
filment. It is no pretense nor feint but a real disaster that is certain 
to come and thus to fulfil the vision which he saw. If it does not 
come at once, wait for the fulfilment; it shall surely come, and it 
shall not long delay. 

Now in vs. 4 the prophet characterizes the invader, the Chaldean, 
thus: “Behold, his soul is puffed up [is swollen], it is not upright 
[straight] in him; but [in contrast with him] the righteous shall live by 
his faith” (mg., in his faithfulness). 

The earliest known interpretation of this passage is found in the 
Septuagint. The interpreter or translator presents us the third and 
fourth verses in the following language: “For the vision [is] for a 
set time, and will come forth at last and not in vain. If he tarry, 
wait for him, for he will surely come, and will not linger. If he 
shrink back, my soul has no pleasure in him; but the just shall live 
by my faith.” 

The Septuagint translator quite misconceived the true meaning 
of the passage and seems to have had for the basis of a part of 
it another Hebrew text. His idea evidently was that if the Chaldean 
should shrink back from carrying out God’s will in invading the 
territory of the Jewish people, he would certainly forfeit the divine 
favor. In sharp contrast with him, a righteous person would save 
himself, would endure by being faithful to the requirements of his 
God. The “my faith” is probably an error for “his faith,’ for the 
real difference in the Hebrew is exceedingly small. 

The next important use of this passage we find in three quotations 
made by the writers of the New Testament. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews enjoins his readers to recall their past history, 
to remember that their enlightenment by the gospel had been followed 
by “a great conflict of sufferings” (10:32), that they had been 
buffeted about by spoilers, and taunted by reproaches. In such 
sufferings he says (10:35, 36): “Cast not away, therefore, your bold- 
ness, which hath great recompense of reward. For ye have need 
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of patience, that, having done the will of God, ye may receive the 
promise.” In vss. 37, 38, we find: “For yet a very little while, He 
that cometh shall come, and shall not tarry. But my righteous one 
shall live by faith: And if he shrink back, my soul hath no pleasure 
in him.” The 3oth verse is a further interpretation of the 38th, as 
follows: “But we are not of them that shrink back into perdition; 
but of them that have faith unto the saving of the soul.” 

The author of this Epistle has taken the Septuagint translation 
and used it from one point of view to convey quite another idea. The 
translator of the Septuagint apparently describes the coming of 
God rather than the fulfilment of a vision. In his “he that cometh” 
(vs. 37) there is evidently a reference to the coming of the Messiah 
to the earth, often mentioned in the New Testament as the one who 
is coming to judge the world. Our author seems to see the appearance 
of the judge so vividly portrayed in Malachi, chap. 3. His coming 
is in the future and when he shall appear the righteous one (mg.) shall 
live, shall endure by his faith in God’s promise, and in his power 
to fulfil his word of promise. The second half of vs. 38 is transposed 
from its order in the Septuagint and is employed here to emphasize 
the importance of patient endurance in the face of the severe sufferings 
through which they are now passing. If the Christian should not 
endure these testings of his faith but should yield to impatience, 
distrust, disbelief, and should shrink back from the test which should 
meet him, God will have no pleasure in him, will take no delight in 
him. In order to stiffen the backbones of his readers, and to give 
them sound, healthful encouragement, the author of the Epistle adds 
(vs. 39): “But we are not of them that shrink back unto perdition, 
but of them that have faith unto the saving of the soul.” In other 
words, the “faith”? of the text under consideration is regarded by 
him as that which is effective toward the saving of the soul. The 
“live” of the text is synonymous with “salvation.” 

While the text in the Hebrew of Habakkuk discusses the Chaldean 
invasion, the certainty and speed of its approach, and the endurance 
of the just or righteous in the face of it, the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews sketches Israel’s immediate afflictions and persecutions, 
and adopts the Septuagint interpretations in a somewhat free manner, 
by referring “the coming” to the coming of God in judgment, and 
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to the necessity of remaining steadfast in faith as over against affliction 
and all that would cause one to shrink back and thus be lost. The real 
outcome of the two thoughts is practically one and the same, viz., 
that in the face of the coming disaster the righteous shall endure 
through his faith. 

The next two uses of our text are found in the epistles of Paul, 
Rom. 1:17 and Gal. 3:11. In the Romans passage including vs. 16, 
Paul describes the character and effectiveness of ‘the gospel” in 
these terms: “For I am not ashamed of the gospel: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek. For therein is revealed a righteousness 
of God from faith unto faith: as it is written, But the righteous shall 
live by faith.” In this use of the Habakkuk text, Paul leaves out 
of account the original connection in which it is found. In these 
verses he is defining the power of the gospel, its origin, its scope, and 
its method in building up believers. The righteousness of God that 
is revealed in this context may include both of the somewhat divergent 
views, Viz., that (1) this is a righteousness that inheres in God himself 
and also (2) a righteousness that proceeds from God for the gradual 
edification of the believer. With his familiar “as it is written,” 
Paul then introduces the words, “The righteous shall live by faith.” 
The whole context leads us to infer that those whom Paul has just 
described as believers in the gospel constitute the righteous and that 
these righteous, just ones shall live, that is, endure, by means of this 
faith. Their belief is unto salvation, to deliverance from the results 
of unbelief. Hence “to live by faith” is equivalent to endure through 
belief and trust in God, and thus to possess eternal life (cf. John 3:15, 
16). There is not a word in this connection about the much-talked-of 
doctrine of faith as over against that of works. Paul is simply empha- 
sizing the supreme importance of faith, of “constancy”’ (Toy), for the 
eternal endurance of the righteous man. The eighteenth verse helps 
us realize that the converse of the text is severely true, that the 
unrighteous man shall perish through his unfaithfulness. 

In the third chapter of Galatians Paul is speaking of the efficiency 
of law and of faith in securing justification. In concluding one sec- 
tion of his argument he says (vss. g-11): “So then they that are of 
faith are blessed with the faithful Abraham. For as many as are of the 
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works of the law are under a curse; for it is written, Cursed is everyone 
who continueth not in all things that are written in the book of the 
law, todo them. Now that no man is justified by the law before God 
is evident: for, The righteous shall live by faith.’ Paul’s appeal 
to this passage in this connection follows a discussion in which he 
shows that even in Old Testament times and among the patriarchs, 
faith was a condition of justification, that works of the law could not 
justify, nor could they be wholly efficient in bringing about the endur- 
ance of the righteous man. If the law-keeper should be ever so fathful 
in observing the minutiae of the law, all would be in vain if he should 
not exercise faith in God—‘steadfast adherence to God in true- 
hearted obedience” (Toy). While Paul is not comparing the effect- 
iveness of faith and works he is showing that works of the law alone 
are neither efficient nor sufficient. Paul uses the words of Habak- 
kuk in practically the same sense as the prophet had done, in 
specifying the characteristic of those who should live, endure per- 
petually. 

The Jewish interpreters, who left for us the Targums of the 
prophets, have a paraphrase which reads the fourth verse as follows: 
“Behold the wicked are saying, All these things are not [to be]; but 
the just shall be established by their faithfulness,” when the threat- 
ened disaster falls upon the land. 

The Vulgate varies a little from the Hebrew. It reads: “ Behold, 
he is unbelieving, his soul is not right within him; the just, however, 
lives in his faith.” That is, this invader, this destroyer who will 
bring the disaster on the land, has within him a life of non-straight- 
ness, of crookedness; but in contrast with him, the righteous man 
shall through his faithfulness endure to the end. The Talmud 
says that the 613 precepts which God once delivered from Sinai were 
collected into this one sentence, “The just shall live by faith.” 

Luther’s one corner-stone of the Reformation, in opposition to the 
decrees, decretals, and bulls of Rome, was this text. In his inter- 
pretation of it, he did not read it, “The just by faith shall live,” the 
man who is made just by his faith, but the one who is just, having 
been so made by God himself, shall live, endure, through his belief 
and faith in God. ‘“‘ He who has the feeling in his heart which cleaves 
to another as faithful and true, and depends upon him, may call it truth 
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or what he will; but Paul and we do not know another name for 
such a disposition than faith” (Lange, Habakkuk, p. 29). Belief 
and faith in the church, in popes and decrees, is ineffectual, does not 
make for endurance, for salvation, for eternal life. Luther’s tremen- 
dous emphasis upon the main teaching of this text made it a kind of 
battle-cry of freedom among the German reformers. 

The modern interpretation of the text before us involves a little 
closer study of the Hebrew original than appears in the translations 
and exegeses already examined. The first part of vs. 4 is everywhere 
recognized as referring to the character of the Chaldean who is about 
to invade the land of Israel. The reading of the Hebrew text is 
in considerable doubt, because the Septuagint, Aquila, and .the 
Targum give us another sense for the word “puffed up.” It would 
appear that the two halves of the verse should stand in contrast with 
each other. To reach this result many suggestions have been made. 
If in the word “puffed up,”’ the second and third letters be transposed 
(‘ip-p‘la becoming “dl-l°pha), and the idea of the Targum be intro- 
duced in the first line, we have, according to Marti’s suggestion, “ Be- 
hold the wicked, his soul in him has languished,” that is, has fallen 
down dead. In contrast with the death of the wicked would be the 
statement of the second part of the verse: “But the just shall live 
through his faithfulness.” However acute this suggestion may be, the 
text nevertheless is uncertain. Taking the Massoretic reading as we 
find it, there is an implied comparison which a fair interpretation can- 
not resist. This “puffed up” one whose soul is not right in him shall 
not be able to stand before the invader. He shall perish at the first 
stroke of the invader, “but the righteous shall live by his faithfulness.”’ 

The second part of the verse is broader and more comprehensive 
than was recognized by the older interpreters. ‘The just,” “the 
righteous” are such as are in the right, have right on their side. 
_ The idea is rather forensic, and belongs to a court of law. In a trial 
in court, the righteous man was the one who had the right on his side 
(cf. Isa. 1:18; 43:26). In its primitive sense it was merely a 
juridical right, with no idea of ethical righteousness. Gradually 
this idea of right conduct clothed itself with a moral and religious 
character, for it extended to and included such right conduct toward 
God, and toward his creatures. “The just,” the “righteous” of 
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the Old Testament is scarcely more than what we call “sincerity,” 
nor “more than what the New Testament calls a true heart, even 
when estimated at its highest” (Davidson, p. 275). The “righteous”’ 
man is then the true, sincere one whose words and works are in full 
harmony with the laws of right and so of God. 

“Shall live by his faithfulness’: Paul adopted the Greek and 
other versions, and rendered the last word “ faith,’’ and confined it 
apparently to the act of believing unto salvation as seen in Romans 
(1:16, 17). The Hebrew term used is much larger than faith, and 
carries in itself the idea of firmness, steadfastness, faithfulness. It 
is used of the holding-up of Moses’ hands by Aaron and Hur (Exod. 
17:12): “his hands were steadiness”; of the stability of the times 
(Isa. 33:6); of the trustworthiness of one in office (II Kings 22:7); 
of an office as a trust (I Chron. 9:22, 26); in connection with right- 
eousness (Prov. 12:17); and of right conduct in general. The 
basis of its meaning is the verb to “believe,” and in its many connec- 
tions to believe in God. The root-idea of the noun is belief in, and 
faithfulness exercised toward, God in true whole-hearted obedience. 
A righteous one permeated by such characteristics shall live, shall 
endure; and to add the Hebrews idea, shall endure affliction and 
reproaches with patience and long-suffering. The righteous man 
through his faithfulness shall live perpetually. 
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JESUS’ IDEAL OF LIFE! 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


The attitude which Jesus assumed toward life made him the 
most renowned person in history. Mankind’s chief problem is how 
to live. He who in the ancient world threw most light upon this 
problem came rightly to be counted the supreme example, teacher, 
and helper of men. Jesus so profoundly impressed some of his 
hearers with his ideal of life that they became his disciples, caught 
his spirit, learned his message, imitated his conduct. Through their 
labors, after the close of Jesus’ public ministry, the gospel was spread 
far and wide, winning many adherents, until three hundred years 
later it became the dominant religion of the Mediterranean world. 

Jesus’ followers of the first, second, and third generations made 
much use of his words and deeds in preaching the gospel, impressing 
others as they had themselves been impressed with the strength and 
loftiness of his character, the truth and value of his teaching, the 
power and helpfulness of his career. These accounts of what he 
said and did and was, circulated orally in the first generation, starting 
in Aramaic and later being put over into Greek also for the non- 
Palestinian peoples who knew only Greek. Toward the close of 
the first generation the memorabilia of Jesus were being gathered 
into collections, for the fuller giving of the story of Jesus to old and 
to new converts. One of these collections (technically called the 
Logia, or the Document Q), was probably in Aramaic and was attrib- 
uted to the apostle Matthew. Another collection was made by a 
Jerusalem Christian whom we know as Mark, but in the Greek 
language and for the gospel mission outside of Palestine. 

During the second and third generations after Jesus the collecting 
of the memorabilia continued, and many persons? drew up written 
accounts of Jesus’ ministry because of the great interest they felt in 

' This article deals with a portion of Matthew’s Gospel included within the Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for January and February, 1910. 


2 Luke 1: 1-4: “‘Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative 
concerning those matters which have been fulfilled among us even as they delivered 
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Christianity and its Founder, and out of their desire to teach the 
gospel to an ever-increasing number in the Roman empire. Among 
these several gospels of the second and third generations were to be 
found the Gospel of Luke and the Gospel of Matthew. And when 
in the last half of the second century the Christians arrived at a 
decision as to which of the earlier collections of the words and deeds 
of Jesus’ life should be most esteemed and used, the collections by 
Mark, Luke, and Matthew? were three of the four that finally 
became canonized. 

Jesus’ ideal of life is most fully and satisfactorily set forth in the 
Gospel of Matthew.4 The particular concern of the book is to pre- 
sent the message of Jesus, and its characteristic feature is the five 
great discourse sections—chaps. 5-7, 10, 13, 18, 23-25. The first of 
these contains what we are accustomed to call the Sermon on the 
Mount, setting forth the True Righteousness; the s&ond contains 
the seven parables opneerning the Nature and Principles of the 
Kingdom; in the section we have the Mission-Teaching of Jesus; 
in the fourth stands the teaching on Humility and Forgiveness; 
the fifth section contains the teaching against the Pharisees and 
Scribes, and the Eschatological teaching. Of these five great dis- 
courses,’ the one in chaps. 5~7 was given the foremost place in the 


them unto us, which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word, 
it seemed good to me also, having traced the course of all things accurately from the 
first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest 
know the certainty concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed.” 

3 Not the collection of the first generation called above the Logia, but a later 
and much fuller work written in Greek. This Greek gospel, however, used the Logia 
(or Document Q) as one of its chief sources, and seems to have been known as the 
Gospel according to Matthew because of this relationship that it sustained to the 
earlier collection with which the name of Matthew was connected. 


4 The considerable tendency at the present time to prefer the Lukan form to 
that of Matthew in parallel passages (e. g., the Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer) is 
perhaps more often mistaken than correct, even though the Gospel of Matthew may 
have been the latest of the three Synoptics, and may contain some passages that are 
accretions to the original memorabilia of Jesus, and may be less original than Luke 
at some points in the wording and arrangement of the material. 

5 For convenience we call them ‘‘discourses.”’ It is not, however, understood 
that Jesus upon the occasions indicated gave just this material. What we have in 
every case is just excerpts from his discourses, and with these excerpts from a given 
occasion there have been grouped in the Gospel of Matthew teachings from other 
occasions in the public ministry. 
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book .because the author regarded it as the most important. This 
estimate was well founded. Jesus’ teaching here recorded was the 
most vital, most helpful, and most distinct portion of his message 
because it especially set forth his ideal of life. In the other dis- 
courses too this ideal may be seen in some of its aspects; but nowhere 
else in Matthew—indeed, nowhere else in the New Testamer.t—is 
there so comprehensive and explicit an exposition of Jesus’ thought 
about man, his potentiality, his duty, and his God. A practical 
way to judge whether this is the fact is by considering that no other 
portion of Jesus’ teaching is so well known, so often read, and so 
much appealed to for the fundamental principles of life and for the 
essentials of Christianity. 

The Sermon on the Mount is generally understood to have been 
an actual discourse of Jesus, delivered under the circumstances 
indicated in the gospels of Matthew and Luke.® The two accounts’ 
are parallel, probably reporting the same occasion and teaching. Luke 
is much briefer than Matthew,® but his discourse has the same theme 
as Matthew’s—the True Righteousness, or the Ideal Life. Both 
reports begin with the Beatitudes and end with the parable of the 
Two House-Builders; the intervening teaching also corresponds. 
Matthew gives much the fuller account of the Sermon, and enables 
us to see much better the presentation which Jesus gave of his ideal. 
Of especial importance is the larger number of Beatitudes, the major 
portion of Matt. 5:13-48, and the entire chap. 6. It seems likely 
that some verses in the Matthew discourse belonged originally to other 
occasions. In the course of transmission and use it was sometimes 
found convenient to gather the scattered teachings into topical 
groups for public and private reading. Matt. 6:7-15 and 7:6-11 
seem to be instances of such grouping rather than original portions 
of the Sermon, as they break the logical and literary continuity of 


6 Matt. 4:23—5:1; 7:28—8:1; Luke 6:12-20; 7:1. 

7 Matt. 5:3—7:27; Luke 6: 20-49.. 

8 The Matthew account contains 107 verses, the Luke account 29 verses. Twenty- 
three and one-half of these Lukan verses are found in the Matthew Sermon (where 
they make 26 verses). Of the remaining 81 verses in Matthew, 34 are present in 
other portions of Luke’s Gospel (chaps. 11-16), while 47 verses have no parallel 
anywhere in Luke. In other words, four-ninths of the Sermon in Matthew is given 
only by him. 
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the discourse; this may also be true of Matt. 5: 25, 26, 31, 32; 6:19-34} 
7:22, 23. However, the theme and general development of the 
Sermon are the same, whether or not these portions belonged to the 
original discourse; for the nucleus of the Sermon is unaffected. 

Some scholars? hold that the entire section (Matt., chaps. 5-7) 
is composite, a topical grouping of teachings from various parts of 
Jesus’ ministry, without even the nucleus of an actual address. On 
this view the apparent historical setting is a literary method of giving 
concreteness and reality to the teaching. If this hypothesis should 
prevail, no serious result would follow; because the teachings would 
be no less from Jesus, though collected from several different ser- 
mons. The important thing is that Jesus gave these teachings, and 
it matters little whether they were originally spoken in this or that 
month or year. But the great majority of scholars still understand 
that there was an actual Sermon on the Mount,'® as the gospels 
narrate. 

The occasion of the Sermon, as stated by Luke,"' was the appoint- 
ment of the twelve apostles. Jesus had been carrying on his ministry 
in Galilee for some time, until the people were thoroughly aroused. 
They came to him in throngs,'? with eagerness to hear and with 
enthusiasm for this new leader and teacher who “taught them as one 
having authority and not as the scribes.”” The popular success of 
the ministry made it desirable for Jesus to select some suitable men 
to assist him in his work.'3 And it was particularly appropriate that 
he should on this occasion set forth, to these newly appointed apostles 


9H. J. Holtzmann, Weizsicker, Heinrici, Jiilicher, Schmiedel, J. Weiss, et al. 

10 The exact place or scene of the Sermon is not known. It was some sloping 
hillside near Capernaum (Luke 6:12, 17; 7:1). The term ‘‘mountain” (épos) here 
designates the higher land back from the shore of the Sea of Galilee. The traditional 
site at the “Horns of Hattin’’ is but one of several suitable places in the vicinity of 
Capernaum, and this identification was not made until the thirteenth century. 

11 Luke 6:12-17.. Matthew does not narrate the appointment of the Twelve, 
but later names them as apostles (Matt. 10: 2-4) when they are about to go upon their 
mission. Matthew’s time for the Sermon does not conflict with Luke’s representation 
of the time when it was given, because Matthew too am (4: 23-25) that the 
Galilean ministry had reached its height. 

12 Matt. 4: 23-25; 7:28—8:1; Luke 6:17-19. 

13 Mark 3:14 reads: ‘He appointed twelve that they might be with him, and that 
he might send them forth to preach.” 
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and to the multitude who hung upon his words, the ideal of life which 
constituted his message. Over against the conception of righteous- 
ness which the regular teachers of his day inculcated out of the written 
and oral law, he would set a higher, freer, truer, and more helpful 
conception of righteousness, which ‘by his own moral sense and 
spiritual insight he knew to be a better expression of God’s will for 
men. . This occasion of the appointment of the Twelve was not the 
first time he had undertaken to show the people what true righteous- 
ness was, for in one way or another this had been the main feature 
of all his teaching during the preceding Galilean ministry. But 
now he put the whole matter before apostles and people in a fuller, 
more systematic, and more impressive way than the conditions had 
previously permitted. 

The theme and outline of this most noted and most important 
discourse of Jesus may be indicated as follows:"4 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
AS RECORDED BY MATTHEW AND LUKE 


Theme: The Ideal Life:'s Its Characteristics, Mission, and Outworkings, and 


the Duty of Attaining It. 
Matthew Luke 


I. The Ideal Life Described 1-16 6: 20-26 
1) its characteristics 21-12 6: 20-26 
2) its mission 113-16 
II. Its Relation to the Earlier Hebrew Ideal 117-20 
The Outworkings of the Ideal Life :2I—7:12 6:27-42 
1) in deeds and motives :21-48 6:27-30, 32-36 
2) in real religious worship : 1-18 
3) in trust and self-devotion 6: 19-34 
4) in treatment of others 7: I-12 6:31, 37-42 
IV. The Duty of Living the Ideal Life 7313-27  6:43-49 


One may say that this discourse epitomizes the whole message 
of Jesus. It is also true that the first section of this discourse, the 
Beatitudes,*® constitutes an epitome of all that the Sermon contains; 


14T use the same statement as in my article on the Sermon on the Mount in Hast - 
ings’ Dictionary of the Bible, V , 1-45. 


15 This is a modern phrase corresponding to the technical term “ Righteousness,”’ 
which the Jews used, and which Jesus used in this Sermon (Matt. 5:6, 10, 20; 6:1, 33). 
16 Matthew has eight (some count them seven) Beatitudes, while Luke has but 
four. The four of Luke are included in the eight of Matthew, but Matthew’s addi- 
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for this reason it fittingly stands at the head. Jesus does not re-enact 
the Ten Commandments of the Old Law, to make them the most con- 
cise expression of his message. Nor does he propose a new Table of 
Commandments. He adopts—not the statutory form, not the pro- 
hibitory type, of teaching—but the Beatitude, “ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” In these eight Beati- 
tudes? Jesus declares the characteristics of the ideal life; he pictures 
the feeling, thought, purpose, and conduct of such persons as would 
be truly righteous. It is with remarkable beauty, clearness, and force 
that he describes the qualities which make for an ideal humanity, which 
are determinative of one’s personality and career. And the characteri- 
zation awakens a response in the earnest soul: “This is the kind of 
man that I ought and wish and purpose to be.” 

Having set forth in this summary way his ideal of life, Jesus 
states (Matt. 5:13-16) what the function or mission of such living 
is. Persons of these qualities are “the salt of the earth” and “the 
light of the world”; that is to say, mankind is to be saved, human 
well-being is to be achieved, society is to be perfected by this kind of 
people. Therefore such men have the highest service to perform 
for their fellow-men and for God. They are to be torch-bearers to 
illumine the way of life, they are to be ministers of righteousness to 
their generation and the race. This is the supreme work, the one 
thing worth doing, Jesus would say; and so he exhorts men to let 
their light so shine. 

But how did this ideal of life, this doctrine of righteousness, stand 
related to that which the Old Testament taught and current Judaism 
stood for? The Galilean multitude felt and saw that here was a 
new teaching; and the scribes and Pharisees were not slow to charge 
Jesus with rejecting—indeed destroying—the law and the prophets, 


tional four do not appear anywhere in Luke. Further, Luke has four Woes, stating 
the obverse of his four Beatitudes. Matthew does not have these four Woes, either 
in the Sermon on the Mount or elsewhere; but the Woe form of expression is frequent 
in the First Gospel, and the twenty-third chapter contains a classical series of seven 
Woes against the Pharisees and scribes. 


17 There is a preference on the part of some scholars for the Lukan number, form, 
and meaning of the Beatitudes. In general it would seem that the Matthew account 
is to be preferred over Luke, as has been done on practical grounds from the second 
century to the present time. The argument for Matthew’s account on historical 
grounds is stated in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, V, 14-22. 
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Jesus met this charge with the affirmation: “Think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets; I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” He does not mean that he will himself render a complete 
obedience to the whole Old Testament law, and enjoin such obedience 
upon others. He means that upon the foundation of the Old Testa- 
ment teaching he will build a higher exposition of God’s will for men. 
He means that the moral-religious ideal and message of the law- 
givers and the prophets was in the right direction, but that he is able 
to carry forward still farther the revelation of human possibility and 
duty. Using the best that the previous centuries had achieved in the 
construction of 2 moral and religious ideal, and holding to the writings 
in which this ideal was formulated and mirrored, he would give men 
a still higher conception of how life should be lived. Jesus did not 
set aside the Old Testament. Nor did he promulgate it as the 
Pharisees and scribes were accustomed to do. He adopted a dis- 
criminating attitude toward it; on the one hand, he saw the truth and 
wisdom in its fundamental moral-religious qualities and teachings, 
and he assumed these for his own message; on the other hand, he 
recognized the limitations and defects which had come into the Old 
Testament from the imperfections of the persons and times that 
produced it, and these he corrected or set aside. 

Jesus then goes on (Matt. 5:21-48) to show specifically how the 
Old Testament and current Judaism fail to give an adequate ideal, 
failed to reach the deeper sin of men. The Sermon as given in the 
First Gospel furnishes five concrete illustrations of what Jesus had 
in mind in defining the relation of his teaching to that which had gone 
before. 

1. The Sixth Commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” is held to be 
good as far as it goes, since it forbids murder; but it does not suffi- 
ciently indicate the sinfulness of ill-feeling and ill-will; it does not 
forbid the hatred out of which murder springs. Undoubtedly the 
makers of the Old Testament law did regard hatred and evil intent 
as sinful, but the commandment does not explicitly condemn and 
prohibit them.*® 


18 A still more serious limitation lies in the negative aspect of this and others of 
the Ten Commandments. They forbid bad things, but the opposite good things they 
do not indicate and enjoin. That a man should love, forgive, and serve his fellow-man, 
not simply refrain from harming him, is not said in the Ten Commandments. Jesus 
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2. The Seventh Commandment “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” 
was also good as far as it went; it explicitly forbade the violation 
of the marriage relationship. It condemns the wrong act, but it does 
not specifically condemn the wrong desire and motive behind the act, 
and which may exist without the act. Jesus sets up a higher standard 
by condemning explicitly and strenuously the lust of the flesh. He 
insists upon a strict morality in sex matters, and exalts the ideal of 
marriage as a permanent and inviolable union. 

3. The custom of the oath, as an attestation that one was speak- 
ing the truth, had been habitual throughout Hebrew history and 
the ancient world.'® Jesus looked upon the oath as establishing a 
double standard of speech; when one spoke with the oath one must 
tell the truth; but if one spoke without the oath, he did not consider 
himself required to tell the truth. The practice of the oath had 
indeed reached the point where some oaths were regarded as binding 
one to speak the truth, while other oaths did not—allowing of decep- 
tion and evasion. Jesus set aside the oath entirely, on the ground 
that men should always speak the truth—misrepresentation and 
deception were always wrong. 

4. The lex talionis, “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
grew up previous to the formation of the Old Testament law and 
was adopted into that law, as a means of limiting private revenge. 
It marked a distinct advance upon the earlier custom of furiously 
avenging wrongs. The principle of measured retribution—and, 
when practicable, “in kind’’—was established as fundamental in 
the Old Testament law, and underlay the interpretation and admin- 
istration of the law in Jesus’ day.?° He pointed the way to a still 


summed up the Old Testament in love to God and love to man (Matt. 22:34-40; cf. 
7:12). Paul also: ‘*The whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” (Gal. 5:14). Jesus gave his teachings chiefly in the 
positive, constructive form, as is seen in the Beatitudes. 

19 The Ten Commandments themselves recognized the use of the oath, and the 
Third of them (as ordinarily interpreted) was intended to keep men from violating 
their oaths, ‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 

20 The /ex talionis is still the foundation of modern jurisprudence, but retribution 
is less often made in kind. The humane spirit has progressed and has modified the 
application of justice. We can now see the beginnings of a new era in law, when love 
and helpfulness will determine our treatment of the delinquent classes instead of 
vengeance and punishment. 
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higher conception of law, to a better way of treating those who did 
wrong, namely, to love, forgive, and help them. His teaching in 
Matt. 5:38-42 is often spoken of as his “non-resistance” teaching, 
because the English translation reads “Resist not, etc.” This 
translation, however, gives the wrong idea. Jesus is not against law, 
but against the lex falionis conception of law. What he means 
is, “ Revenge not yourself upon him who does you wrong.” Do not 
retaliate, do not “pay back” injury, do not return evil for evil. On 
the contrary, be willing to endure abuse from others because of your 
love for them and your desire to promote their well-being. Do not let 
anything stand in the way of your loving service to your fellow-men.?! 

5. In the verses that immediately follow (Matt. 5:43-48), con- 
cluding this primary division of the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus 
announces the principle of love as determinative for the gospel message. 
He would have men feel and act lovingly toward one another, even 
when these others did not feel and act lovingly toward them. In 
other words, our attitude and conduct toward other men is not to be 
adjusted to their treatment of us, but is to be adjusted to the principle 
of love and service which we are to make the guide of our lives. The 
man who leads the ideal life is therefore the man who loves every one 
of his fellow-men, and acts always in accordance with his love. This, 
Jesus says, is.the way God feels and acts toward all men. It is the 
road to the true righteousness and the universal brotherhood. 

The Sermon farther on contains still another section on this same 
subject (Matt. 7:1-12). Here Jesus teaches that men are not to 
be critical and fault-finding in their attitude toward each other, con- 
tinually passing unsympathetic judgment upon the thoughts, feelings, 
words, and acts of their fellows. Since a man has faults in himself— 
more serious faults perhaps than those of his neighbor—it behooves 
him to be gracious and considerate in all his dealings with other men. 
A good way to decide how you should treat others, Jesus says, is to 


7* Paul stood stoutly for the same principle: ‘“‘ Render to no man evil for evil. 
Take thought for things honorable in the sight of all men. If it be possible, as much 
as in you lieth, be at peace with all men. Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give 
place unto wrath: for it is written: Vengeance belongeth unto me; I will recompense, 
saith the Lord. But if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink; 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good” (Rom. 12:17-21). 
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consider how you yourself would like to be treated by them. This 
“Golden Rule,” as we call it, is an admirable practical test of duty, 
which may be often.and helpfully applied to the daily conduct. The 
purpose of the teaching is certainly not to establish a system of mutual 
exchange on the basis of “you be good to me and I’ll be good to you”’; 
the non-retaliation teaching just observed prevents such an under- 
standing. Goodness is to set out from the individual, not seeking 
a return in kind, a quid pro quo, but from the purpose to love and 
serve others. There can be no conditions or relations in life where 
the principle of love, unselfishness, does not apply or stand imperative. 
Persons in the industrial, commercial, political, and social pursuits 
are as much under obligation to recognize and live by this principle 
as persons in the home or church or school. Being good and doing 
good, everywhere and all the time, is an equal ideal for all—it is 
the higher law for humanity. Jesus stands pre-eminent for having 
made this principle clearer and more effective. 

Two remaining teachings as to the ideal life are set forth in the 
Matthew Sermon (6:6-18, 19-34). Jesus finds some of the worship of 
his day to be ostentatious and self-seeking, aiming to elicit the praise 
of men for great piety. Jesus would have men offer their worship to 
God in the simple and sincere purpose of reverence to him and com- 
munion with him. Instead of worshiping to be seen of men, to 
receive the “glory of men,” people must worship for the purpose of 
entering into true relations with God. Alms-giving, prayer, and 
fasting were the three great acts of worship among the Jews, and 
Jesus spoke of each in turn, using the same formula to show how 
these acts might be rightly done. 

And Jesus lays upon men the obligation to live for the kingdom, 
saying: “Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness” (Matt. 
6:33); that is, the righteousness that characterizes the kingdom of 
God. This righteousness Jesus defined and illustrated in all his 
teaching, embodied in his acts, and exemplified in his character. 
He does not mean that there are two things to seek: first, the kingdom; 
second, material things. There is but one thing to live for—the 
kingdom of Righteousness; everything else is to be contributory to 
that. Material things are to be only a means toward that end, and 
are to have no pursuit for their own sake. Men are to lay up treasures 
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in heaven, not upon the earth; that is, they are to live and work for 
the moral and spiritual realities, not for the transient comforts, 
pleasures, and possessions of the material world. Earthly treasures 
may be destroyed or stolen; heavenly treasures abide, and one may 
live forever in the joy and blessing of them. The teaching of Jesus, 
here as elsewhere, is to be understood as setting forth a great principle 
of the ideal life which men are to apply with practical reason.??, He 
would have men entirely devoted to the highest living, free from wear- 
ing anxiety as to what the next day or year may bring forth, putting 
their trust in the all-wise, all-powerful, and all-loving Father. 

Taking as a whole the teachings contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, we have the most beautiful and inspiring ideal of life that 
mankind possesses. It has shone through the centuries since Jesus 
as the guiding-star of civilization, and stands today as the finest 
vision of the human ideal. With all our aspiration and our striving 
we have made only a beginning toward its realization. Individually 
and collectively, men must go on to attain the kind of life which 
Jesus describes. The principles which he set forth must prevail 
in human living, and by their transforming power bring in the 
kingdom of God. 

22 The necessity of food, clothing, and shelter was obvious to Jesus (Matt. 
6: 25-34). The value to character and efficiency of modern education, culture, travel, 
etc., could not in the first century have been foreseen. All those things are to be 
regarded as right and good for us that increase our moral and spiritual quality and 


power. The material resources of the earth are to be developed and put to use for the 
well-being of men. This is in accordance with Jesus’ idea and purpose in this teaching. 


THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THE 
BEGINNING OF JESUS’ MINISTRY’ 


HENRY BURTON SHARMAN 
The University of Chicago 


John the Baptist held sharply defined views as to how Jehovah 
was to become King of his people, as to the method by which the real 
kingdom of Jehovah was to be constituted. By an act of judgment, 
by the absolute separation of righteous from wicked, by the annihila- 
tion of the unrighteous, by the gathering of the worthy into a compact 
community made homogeneous through the complete elimination of 
all unworthy ones—thus was the reign of righteousness on the earth 
to be realized. And the agent of this activity was to be Jehovah’s 
Messiah, the Lord’s Anointed. For the present and under John’s 
hands it was a baptism with water, but the Coming One would 
baptize with fire. His period was to be a period of wrath—“ the 
wrath to come.” His demand was to be for good fruit, else “cast 
into the fire.” His activity was to be for the utter extinction of those 
who remained unrighteous—“He will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire.’ John’s programme for the establishment of the 
kingdom of God was a drastic one. It can be found admirably 
summarized in Jesus’ parable of the Tares and the Wheat. From 
the same parable one “who hath ears to hear”’ may learn also Jesus’ 
attitude toward John’s conception of the kingdom, may learn this 
“mystery of the kingdom,” namely, that God never was and never 
will gain any real dominion over men by so external a programme, 
that it is not his hope or purpose to constitute a community wholly 
righteous—“ until the harvest.” 

Obviously with such an outlook upon the future, with such a 
conviction as to the conditions of admission to the blessedness of that 
future, John’s call was for repentance, for deeds worthy of repentance, 
for righteousness, for fitness to stand before the winnowing process 
of the Coming One. His work was an ethical revival, the introduc- 


1 This study covers the International Sunday-School Lessons for January 2, 9, 
and 16. 
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tion of a fresh moral earnestness into conduct and into religion. It 
was the awakening and the stimulating of religious expectation. It 
recalled prophetic fears and fervors. The ascetic life, the unrestrained 
denunciatory ardor of the man, his rough handling of their religious 
sophistries, his aloofness from the common life and the conventional 
standpoint and standards, his fearlessness before his certainty of an 
impending judgment, the equality of his moral demand upon prince 
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and pauper—these and other uncommon characteristics gained for 
John a prophet’s hearing and a prophet’s influence. 

Into the movement initiated by John, Jesus threw himself with 
ardor. Always most interested “in the things of his Father,” Jesus 
seems to have discerned the Father’s hand in the quality of John’s 
work. In common with others he indicated his attitude toward 
John’s efforts by definitely attaching himself to his company. It is 
to the work of John apparently that one must attribute that deter- 
minative thinking by Jesus which resulted in the conviction he 
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formed as to his definite place in the plans of God. At some sub- 
sequent period in his life, some period when Jesus spoke without 
_ restraint to his closest associates, he seems to have indicated to them 
that the occasion of his alliance with John’s movement was the acute 
stage in his reflection as to his own possible part in the realization of 
the hopes awakened by John. Perhaps in the moment of moral 
and religious exaltation begotten by the act of definite association 
with a powerful and expectant national awakening, the moment 
of participation in the baptism of John, there flashed upon the con- 
sciousness of Jesus, as never before, the suggestion as to his own place 
in the actualization of the national longings now revived by John. 

Studied in isolation there may be more than one apparently 
possible meaning for the baptism experience of Jesus. Taken in 
conjunction with what followed immediately, the so-called temptation 
of Jesus, certain interpretations of the baptism are found to be 
untenable. For temptation and baptism seem parts of a single 
experience, the one a cause, the other a result; the one a call to a 
vocation, the other a consideration of the features of that vocation; 
the one an inspiration, the other a reflection; the one a flashlight upon 
a career, the other a close, cold, calm scrutiny of the ultimate realities 
involved in that career. Here it seems less accurate to affirm that we 
are watching a man under temptation than to believe that we are 
looking upon the drama involved in an adjustment between two 
conceptions of the form a vocation should take—neither conception 
morally reprehensible, but only one based on an accurate knowledge 
of how God acquires dominion. 

Under the figures in which Jesus chose to relate to his friends some 
of the problems that confronted him when making choice of his life- 
work it is not difficult to discern the features of the current messianic 
hope—the belief that the Messiah was to rule all the kingdoms of the 
world, the confidence in the invulnerability of the Messiah under any 
and all physical conditions, the expectation that the age of the Messiah 
would mean a return to Garden of Eden conditions where bread 
would be had without labor. Such views possessed the contempo- 
raries of Jesus. Were they right? To find one’s self against the 
whole flow of current thinking, to conceive of God’s methods in 
terms opposed to those everywhere held, to find no satisfaction in a 
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generally accepted programme for the representative of Jehovah, and 
yet to be possessed by an unquenchable conviction that one under- 
stands God and is qualified to speak as his representative—forty 
days for adjustment seems time short enough. And it resulted in 
Jesus keeping the integrity of his own intellect, refusing to loose his 
own grasp upon God’s truth, resolving to abide with his own convic- 
tions as to God’s ways with men. 

It is easy highly to resolve. Resolution may pass without strain 
into action if the action is of a kind generally expected. If it is histori- 
cally accurate to conclude from the temptation that Jesus purposed 
action in his vocation that was original, it becomes supremely interest- 
ing to know how he began. If he considered himself called to be the 
Christ of expectation, no harm could come from being acknowledged 
as such; if, on the other hand, he was conscious of being possessed by 
new conceptions, he would hardly choose to make claims or awaken 
hopes by talking in messianic phraseology. Just how Jesus did 
begin is not related by Matthew; probably Matt. 4:17 is intended 
rather more as a comprehensive summary of Jesus’ teaching than as 
the substance of his opening message. Perhaps there may be found 
in Luke 4:16-22 the record of the method of Jesus. The Isaian 
passage obviously is not a forecast, much less a delineation, of the 
work of the Christ. But it is a glowing, splendid, vital voicing of 
one’s sense of prophetic vocation—“ the Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
he anointed me to preach, he hath sent me to proclaim.” Thus it 
is seen that Jesus gained a hearing for himself not by promises, not 
by an announcement of something impending, not by any appeal to 
the easily aroused hopes of his people, not by the proclamation of him- 
self as the Christ, not by stupendous claims—save that he expressed 
himself as conscious of being irresistibly impelled by the Spirit of 
his God to speak for God. Such a claim did not commit him in 
advance to this or that view of the work of the Christ, to this or that 
view of the nature of the kingdom of God. He was a prophet, with 
a prophet’s freedom either to reaffirm the old or to reveal the new. 
As such, his reception would be determined by the inherent appeal 
of his message, not by the authority resident in a claim for his person. 
At least in the initiation of his public activity, Jesus proceeds with 
caution, with modesty, yet with abounding and sustaining conviction. 
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And this conviction wrought conviction in others. What he had 
to say he said with a straightforwardness and directness that was 
refreshingly different from the circumspect, hesitating, dependent 
manner of the regular religious teachers of the time. His authority 
for his utterance was within himself, generated and directed, as he 
conceived it, by the Spirit of his Father. Such a manner in an age 
of external religious authority naturally drew multitudes of eager 
hearers. So great did these speedily become that extraordinary 
measures were necessary to reach the large audiences. It seems to 
have been from the friendships formed by the exigencies of one of 
these occasions that there came some of those who earliest attached 
themselves to Jesus. The scene is hardly sketched with enough 
detail in Matt. 4:18-22 to make the narrative seem lifelike and 
intelligible. But the whole course of affairs and the not unnatural 
outcome may be gathered from an examination of Luke 5:1-11. 
Not a very promising, certainly not a spectacular, beginning for the 
work of an individual commissioned to found a kingdom, one would 
say! But perhaps such a judgment proceeds from an ignorance of 
“the things of God,” a failure truly to apprehend “the mystery of the 
kingdom of God.” 


BOOKS ON THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


During the year 1910 several million Sunday-school boys and girls, 
ministers, parents, and teachers of America will be studying the 
Gospel of Matthew, under the direction of the International Lesson 
Committee’s uniform system. There will be those who wish to study 
this scripture book historically, systematically, and thoroughly. Some 
of the books suitable for this purpose may be named and character- 
ized. They may be arranged in four groups: 

1. Commentaries on the Gospel of Matthew.—The latest com- 
mentary on Matthew is by the English scholar, Rev. Alfred Plummer, 
D.D., entitled An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
S. Matthew (Scribner’s, New York, 1909, pp. 497, $3). Probably 
this new book is for general purposes the best large commentary on 
Matthew in English;* it is full, conservative, devout, scholarly, and 
useful for the earnest Bible student. One might have supposed that 
the volume on Matthew in the International Critical Commentary 
series would be the best commentary on Matthew in English. And 
so it might have been if Rev. W. C. Allen, the author, had presented 
us with a general commentary on the Gospel. Instead, when his 
book appeared, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gos pel 
according to S. Matthew (Scribners, New York, 1907, pp. 434, $3) it 
was seen to be a work upon the literary criticism of the Gospel, with 
but a small amount of historical and exegetical treatment. Cer- 
tainly such a study of the First Gospel was needed, and it was admi- 
rably done; but a work upon such lines could not serve a large public 
whose Bible-study is unspecialized. This statement is necessary 
concerning Allen’s commentary because all the other volumes of the 
series to which it belongs are general and widely useful commentaries. 

Until these two books appeared within the last two years, the 


1 The great commentaries on the Gospel of Matthew in German are by B. Weiss, 
H. J. Holtzmann, and Th. Zahn. 
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English reader had been dependent upon the much older books by 
the American scholar, Dr. J. A. Broadus, Commentary on the Gos pel 
of Matthew (American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
1887, pp. 610, $2), and the Scottish scholar, Dr. James Morison, 
Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew (Hodder 
& Stoughton, London, 1st ed. 1870; gth ed. 1895; pp. 674, 145.). 
Both of these extensive books were designed for homiletical use, and 
continue to be valuable for the devotional and practical study of 
Matthew. The historical and critical problems of the Gospel may 
be better studied elsewhere; even Plummer’s commentary leaves 
some things to be desired in this direction. 

Of the small commentaries on the Gospel of Matthew, two may be 
mentioned: Carr, Commentary on St. Matthew, in the Cambridge 
Bible series (Macmillan, New York, $1); and Slater, Commentary 
on St. Matthew, in the New-Century Bible series (Henry Frowde, 
New York, go cts.). Both are excellent little books, the latter of 
them the more recent. 

2. The Life of Jesus.—One wishes in studying either of the four 
gospels to study the life of Jesus comprehensively. Commentaries 
are not written to present Jesus in this way, so the student of Matthew 
will need a Life of Jesus in addition. First, with regard to the large 
works on this subject. Of the older and conservative treatises in 
English one may name as most useful: Weiss, The Lije of Christ 
(Scribners, New York, 1883-89, 3 vols., $6.75), a fine historical work, 
in some respects still the best; and Edersheim, The Lije and Times 
oj Jesus the Messiah (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1887, 
2 vols., $2), which is full of local color and religious fervor. More 
recently the most important book is by Oscar Holtzmann, The Lije of 
Jesus (Macmillan, New York, 1904, pp. 556, $4). If one is looking 
for a modern critical and historical treatment of the life of Jesus, 
scholarly, progressive, and reasonable, Holtzmann’s book is probably 
the best; but it must be said that there is much disagreement among 
the present interpreters of Jesus, and as yet no book can be counted 
final or entirely satisfactory. Along with Holtzmann may stand the 
sketch by Bousset entitled Jesus (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1906, pp. 211, $1.25), one of the best books to present in brief compass 
the moderate progressive interpretation of Jesus; students will do 
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well to read Bousset in order to observe his historical point of view 
and method, as well as his conclusions. 

The popular books upon the Life of Jesus, designed for class- 
study and general reading, are numerous. Among them perhaps 
three should here be named: Sanday, Outlines of the Lije of Christ 
(Scribners, New York, 1908, pp. 241, $1), an exceedingly good résumé 
of the life, times, and teaching of Jesus, by the foremost New Testa- 
ment scholar of England; it is historical, reverential, and illuminating. 
Burton and Mathews, Constructive Studies in the Lije of Christ (The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 5th ed., 1904, pp. 300, $1), a 
work arranged for systematic study of all the gospel material, scholarly 
and conservative, of great value for individual and class use. And 
David Smith, The Days of His Flesh (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York, 3d ed., 1906, pp. 549, $2.50), a spirited, engaging, conservative, 
and devout account of Jesus’ ministry. For a single-volume account 
of the Jewish people in Jesus’ day, an excellent book is by Morrison, 
The Jews under Roman Rule (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
3d ed., 1893, pp. 426, $1.50). 

3. The Teaching oj Jesus.—The Gospel of Matthew is especially 
interested in what Jesus taught, presenting in five great discourse 
sections the fullest account we have of his words; not a small amount 
of this material is found in this gospel only. The study of the First 
Gospel is for this reason chiefly concerned with Jesus’ teaching. 
Commentaries interpret the teachings verse by verse. One needs 
also a collective and unifying treatment of the teaching. This one 
finds in special books upon the subject. The greatest exposition of 
Jesus’ whole message is given by Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus 
(Scribners, New York, 1892, 2 vols., $5); it is comprehensive, orderly, 
clear, scholarly, conservative, and in the highest degree useful. Next 
to this, with similar qualities but in much briefer compass, is the fine 
little book by Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus (Macmillan, New York, 
1902, pp. 190, $1). All Bible students are earnestly urged to use one 
of these two books in their study of the Gospel of Matthew. For 
the Sermon on the Mount one may name: Gore, The Sermon on the 
Mount (John Murray, London, 1899, pp. 218, 3s. 6d.); and my article 
entitled “The Sermon on the Mount”’ in the Extra Volume (pp. 1-45), 
of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
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4. History and Criticism of the Gos pel_—The origin of the Gospel 
of Matthew in the first (or early second) century A. D., and its rela- 
tion to the gospels of Mark and Luke, is an interesting problem in 
the history of primitive Christianity, intricate and difficult to solve. 
Of still greater importance is the problem of the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the account of Jesus’ life and teaching as contained in this 
gospel. These fundamental matters are dealt with chiefly in books 
which are called “Introductions to the New Testament.’’ Three 
large works are here to be named, all of them by German scholars in 
English translations: Zahn, Introduction to the New Testament 
(Scribners, New York, 1909, 3 vols., $12), a massive production, 
conservative, learned, and useful; the discussion of the Gospel of 
Matthew is in chap. ix (II, 367-716). Jiilicher, Introduction to the 
New Testament (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1904, pp. 658, 
$4.50), a single-volume work of fine scholarship, progressive spirit, 
concise, thorough, and highly instructive; all things considered, 
Jiilicher’s book is probably the best single work upon the subject; 
the discussion of the Gospel of Matthew is in pp. 292-383. The 
third work is by Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1906-9, 2 vols., $6); a work of first importance, 
independent, radical, thorough, competent, suggestive; the discus- 
sion of the Gospel of Matthew is in Vol. II, chaps. xi-xvii. 


In speaking of these books, the fact-seeking student of the Bible 
has been in mind. Those who are prepared to deal with the historical 
and critical questions of the New Testament are advised to read such 
books as have been here mentioned. One will observe that the task of 
historically interpreting the New Testament is a work on which many 
have spent and others are spending their lives without completing 
their undertaking; and that patient research, breadth of judgment, 
modesty of opinion, and willingness to recognize uncertainties, are 
necessary qualities in the Bible student. Meanwhile, the moral and 
religious value of the New Testament, and in this case particularly 
of the Gospel of Matthew, is full, clear, free, and vital to those who 
will study the book with an earnest and devout spirit. 


Book Rediews 


Jesus and the Gospel: Christianity Justified in the Mind of 
Christ. By JAmMEs Denney, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, United Free Church College, Glasgow. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1909. 

To say that this is an epoch-making or even an epoch-marking book 
would be to prophesy too rashly; but its appearance is at any rate a sign 
of the times. It deals with what is at the present hour the most living of 
all issues; and one may best characterize the treatment as worthy of the 
theme. Those who are acquainted with Dr. Denney’s previous writings 
will not need to be told that it reveals a complete mastery of New Testament 
learning, and that the argument is conducted with equal skill and candor. 
The virile, bracing style, moreover, carries the reader irresistibly on to the 
end of a book which is not short, but is by no means too long for the matter 
it contains. 

The book has a twofold purpose. ‘Toward those who are outside the 
church, it is an apologetic for the validity of the Christian position; toward 
those who are within, it is an appeal to distinguish between the one experi- 
ence which is Christian faith and the many theological concepts and systems 
in which the church has endeavored to give intellectual expression to that 
faith. The argument consists, after the modern fashion, in an appeal to 
the facts of experience. There are two such facts, which can neither be 
denied nor ignored by any truth-seeking mind—the faith in Christ which 
makes Christianity what it is and always has been, and the religious self- 
consciousness of Christ as this is portrayed in the gospels. And the ques- 
tion, more acutely raised than ever by recent critical thought, is: What 
is the relation between these facts? Which is creative of the other? This 
can only be determined by a scientific ascertainment of the facts, and it is 
to this that nine-tenths of the book is devoted. 

First, Dr. Denney examines the New Testament writings (to go beyond 
these being superfluous) with this question in view: Is there beneath its 
various strata of christological thought one religious attitude toward the 
personal Christ? The conclusion is easily reached that in this respect 
“there is really a self-consistent New Testament, and a self-consistent 
Christian religion. There is a unity in all these early Christian books 
which is powerful enough to absorb and subdue their differences, and that 
unity is to be found in a common religious relation to Christ, in a common 
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sense that everything in the relations of God and man must be and is deter- 
mined by him . . . . and especially in a common sense of what Christians 
owe to him in dealing with the situation sin has created.” Yet Dr. Denney 
does not take this part of his task lightly. This section of the book furnishes 
a brief but illuminating study of the New Testament christologies. The 
treatment of the Apocalypse is specially fresh and striking; and in his 
dealing with the latest phase of Pauline thought (the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians), as also with the Johannine, Dr. Denney seems to us to rise to his 
highest level. 

The larger portion of the book is occupied with a study of the evidence 
borne in the Synoptics to the self-consciousness of Jesus, and here the more 
delicate and difficult part of the investigation lies. Dr. Denney insists, in the 
first place, that a true estimate of the evidence is morally conditioned, and 
that in three ways: by a sense, first, of the incomparable moral value of Jesus; 
secondly, of the vastness of the soteriological issues at stake; thirdly, of 
the spiritual power manifested in the historical results of the Christian 
faith. He effectively maintains that these conditions in no way invade 
the rights of strict historical inquiry; and while they are formally enunciated 
in connection with the evidence of the resurrection, they are operative 
everywhere in the estimate he forms of the self-revelation of Jesus as this 
is given in the gospels. Here is the crux of the problem, and Dr. Denney 
approaches it with a full sense of its difficulty. The whole synoptic prob- 
lem is, for the purpose in hand, adequately discussed; and the critical inves- 
tigations and theories by which a later coloring is detected in parts of the 
evangelic narrative are fully considered and, in some few points, accepted. 
By his detailed study of the data Dr. Denney has placed present and, we 
venture to say, future students of the New Testament under deep obligation. 
Without personally dissenting from his conclusions on any single point, one 
may express the opinion that, for purely apologetic purposes, his argument 
would have been strengthened by a few omissions. To some readers 
(of the kind he aims at reaching) the deduction drawn from, for instance, 
Christ’s saying about the unpardonable sin will appear unduly strained. 

But the argument is not a chain, the strength of which is measured by 
its weakest link. It is cumulative; and in this brief review it is.impossible 
to convey an impression of its cumulative force. It may be safely said, 
however, that Dr. Denney has so presented his case, or rather has so suc- 
ceeded in letting the case present itself, that it must carry conviction to those 
readers who ate not debarred by a preconceived theory from considering 
it on its own merits. The conclusion is that Christianity is not an idealism, 
which first idealized Christ and then imagined itself based upon what was 
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its own idealization. The church lives by the power of the Spirit, but the 
Spirit does not work in vacuo. ‘‘When we look back from the Christian 
religion as the New Testament exhibits it and as it is still exhibited in the 
Christian church, to the historical Jesus, we see a Person who is not only 
equal to the place which Christian faith assigns him, but who assumes 
that place naturally and spontaneously as his own.” 


Rosert LAW 
Knox COLLEGE, TORONTO 


The Child and His Religion. By Grorcr E. Dawson. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1909. ix+124 pp. Postpaid 
82 cents. 

If anyone is perplexed about the new science of religious education 
and seeks a brief statement of some of its main positions, Dr. Dawson’s 
little book will answer his need. With some historical treatment of educa- 
tional theory, he discusses the natural interest of the child as fundamental 
for all education. He then shows how this factor of interest is determina- 
tive of a perfectly natural religious development of the child, and how it 
must condition the methods and materials of education, including espe- 
cially the Bible curriculum. 

But in addition to providing a convenient introduction for the layman, 
these studies offer data upon some difficult questions. The subject of the 
natural religion of children is of the greatest importance, and if we could 
be sure with this writer that the child has a spontaneous interest in the 
idea of ultimate causality and of immortality, we should be on firm ground 
at a very critical point. Does a child ask, apart from adult suggestion, 
Who made the sun? And, if he does, what does he mean by it, and what 
does the answer in terms of deity mean to him ? 

The study of children’s interest in the Bible has been based on a large 
collection of data. It would be more valuable and convincing if we could 
be quite sure that the children had really had a proper opportunity of choice 
between the different parts of the Bible. In other words, the study may reveal 
quite as much regarding inadequate presentation of the Bible as regarding 
natural interests of youth. The graph shows a culmination of boys’ 
interest in the historical books at the eleventh year, markedly declining 
from that point. If the fascinating biography of the Old Testament were 
presented apart from doctrinal deductions, the returns might be different. 
At least two years later would seem to be the culmination. The very 
slight interest in prophecy culminating in boys at fourteen and disappearing 
at fifteen, although the study includes the twentieth year, would seem to 
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indicate the presentation of this intensely social material at too early an age, 
and probably from the wrong point of view. The prophets can be very 
dull or very fascinating according to the method of approach. 

One might question the inclusion of all Old Testament biography and 
history (two distinct interests) together with apostolic history under the 
one title of historical books, and the treatment of the story of Jesus and the 
life and teachings of Jesus, not as biography or history, but as gospel. As 
the children would not make these same distinctions, the deductions are 
somewhat invalidated. 

Dr. Dawson has largely made allowance for the various elements enter- 
ing into his wide study of children’s interest in the Bible. His conclusions 
indicate the basis upon which modern scientific Sunday-school curricula 


have been formed. 
THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Noyes, G. A. The Song of Songs Accented in Accordance with the Poetic System, with 
a Rhythmic Translation. London: Luzac & Co., 1909. Pp. 22. 35. 6d. 


The especial interest of this pamphlet lies in the fact that it is the work of an 
English army officer who devoted his leisure hours to the study of Hebrew by corre- 
spondence under the direction of Professor C. E. Crandall, formerly of the Semitic 
Department of the University of Chicago, to whom the work is dedicated. The task 
has been carefully done and constitutes an excellent illustration of the possibilities within 
reach by the aid of the correspondence method of study. 


Prince, J. D. Assyrian Primer. An Inductive Method of Learning the Cuneiform 
Characters. New York: Columbia University Press, 1909. Pp. 59. 


This seems to be one of the best of the various attempts that have been made to 
render the introduction to the Assyrian language less painful to the student. It can be 
cordially commended as presenting the elemental facts of the language in simple and 
intelligible form. It contains within itself all the materials needed for a course of fifteen 
lessons. 


ARTICLES 
EERDMANS, B. D. The Passover and the Days of Unleavened Bread. The Expositor, 

November, 1909. Pp. 448-62. 

This article seeks to show (1) that the Passover and Days of Unleavened Bread 
were originally two distinct feasts, (2) that the Passover was the sacrifice by which the 
house is protected against the evil influences of the full moon in March, and (3) that 
the Days of the Unleavened Bread are to be explained by the primitive animistic con- 
ception of the growth of corn. 

WEINHEIMER, I. Hebrier und Israeliten. Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schajt, October, 1909. Pp.275-80. 

A suggestion that the Hebrews and Israelites were originally two distinct peoples, 
of whom the former entered Canaan much earlier than the latter and became subject 
to the Philistines, from whom they obtained deliverance by the aid of the Israelites. 
Haupt, P. Lea und Rahel. Jbid., pp. 281-86. 

On the basis of linguistic speculations, the thesis is presented that the names 
Leah and Rachel mean respectively ‘‘village-dwellers” and “‘tent-dwellers,” i. e., the 
Leah tribes were settled inhabitants, while the Rachel group was still in the nomadic 
stage of existence. 

NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
ZAHN, THEODOR. Introduction to the New Testament. Translated from the third 

German edition by John M. Trout, W. A. Mather, Louis Hodous, E. S. Worcester, 

W. H. Worrell, and R. B. Dodge, under the direction of M. W. Jacobus, assisted 

by Charles S. Thayer. In three volumes. New York: Scribners, 1909. Vol. I, 

pp. xvilit+ 564; Vol. II, pp. viiit+617; Vol. III, pp. vili+ 539. 

The fellows and scholars of Hartford Seminary have done English-speaking 
students of the New Testament a great service in publishing this translation of Professor 
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Zahn’s monumental Introduction. While its positions are strongly conservative, 
the encyclopedic learning with which they are buttressed makes the book a mine of 
information on the New Testament. It will be somewhat fully reviewed in a later 
number. 


PLUMMER, ALFRED. An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. 

Matthew. New York: Scribners, rg09. Pp. xlvit+45r. $3. 

Dr. Plummer has prepared this substantial commentary with a view to supple- 
menting the critical work of W. C. Allen with a treatment more interpretative and 
historical. He has produced a work which promises to take a foremost place among 
commentaries on the First Gospel. It will be fully reviewed in a later number. 


Scott, Ernest F. The Historical and Religious Value of the Fourth Gospel. (Mod- 
ern Religious Problems, Edited by Ambrose White Vernon.) Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. 83. $0.50. 

Dr. Vernon’s new series of books aims to present to thoughtful people both the 
results of modern scholarship and the practical problems now before the church. This 
attractive series promises to do much toward this important task. The books are 
not too long to be read each at a single sitting. Professor Scott’s volume on the Gospel 
of John is a frank and sympathetic presentation of the modern view of that gospel, 
fully recognizing its late date and secondary historical character, while reaffirming its 
great and permanent religious value. 


WALKER, W. L. The Gospel of Reconciliation, or At-one-ment. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark, 1909. Pp. viit+245. $2. 

A discriminating discussion of the Atonement, especially emphasizing its moral 
rather than expiatory character. The work is based on careful study of the New 
Testament, but aims to bring the gospel of reconciliation into vital relation with modern 
life. 


PREUSCHEN, ERWIN. Vollstindiges Griechisch-Deutsches Handwérterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Sechste 
Lieferung: duodoyouuévws bis mpodyw. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1909. Coll. 801- 
g60. M.1.80o. 

One more instalment will complete Preuschen’s new dictionary of New Testa- 
ment Greek. A few inaccuracies in this sixth fasciculus may be noted. 6mérayp, 
Barnabas 12:2, is omitted. The reference for Ovadépios should be I Clement 65:1 
(not 4), and for odpevoty Diognetus 7°4 (not 2). mapaxadiornue should replace 
Tmapaxabicrdvw, col. 863 (see Diog. 2:7) and meptxafalpw should stand before mepixd- 
Gapua (cols. 897, 898). Despite minor defects this lexicon, unique in its inclusion of 
other early Christian literature beside the New Testament, promises to be of great 
use. Yet the neglect of the lexical materials afforded by the papyri is unfortunate. 


Hautscu, Ernst. Die Evangelienzitate des Origenes. (Texte und Untersuchungen, 

XXNIV, 2a.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, t909. Pp. 169. M.5.50 

The collection and examination of Origen’s quotations from the gospels, leads 
Hautsch to conclude that he used no single text or copy, but employed sometimes one, 
sometimes another, and often quoted loosely from memory. He did not construct a 
text and often his readings have been changed by scribes to more familiar forms. A 
very convenient conspectus of Origen’s readings, with their manuscript attestation, 
concludes the work. 

ARTICLES 

CLEMEN, Cart. Dependence of Early Christianity upon non-Jewish Religions.” 

The Expositor, November, 190g. Pp. 462-480. 

Professor Clemen rigorously criticizes recent attempts to explain Christianity as 
— — from non-Jewish faiths, finding in it little of importance that can be so 
explained. 
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RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
Hype, W. D. Sin and Its Forgiveness. (Modern Religious Problems. Edited by 
Ambrose White Vernon.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. 116. $0.50. 


Knox, GEORGE W. The Gospel of Jesus, the Son of God. An Interpretation for 
the Modern Man. (Modern Religious Problems. Edited by Ambrose White 
Vernon.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. 119. $0.50. 

The two foregoing booklets, in accord with the purpose of the series to which they 
belong, present in distinctly popular and virile language the modern point of view 
regarding the subjects with which they deal. The series will do much to make the 
American public familiar with the newer thought. The tone and spirit are distinctly 


evangelical in the best sense of the word, and a widespread circulation of such reading 
can do naught but good. 
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